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VYTAUTAS KASUBA THE FREEING OF THE PRISONERS 


 oney years ago a small group of conspirators seized power in Russia thereby 
extinguishing its young democracy. They promised land to the peasants, factories 
to the workers, conditions of genuine creativity to the intellectuals. 


To-day, a cluster of dictators is boisterously celebrating this event which 
brought them might and weaith. The peasants are languishing as landless serfs, 
the workers are rightless laborers, the intellectuals grind out stale slogans under 
police surveillance. 

While during these forty years, observation of basic human rights has made 
great forward strides all over the globe, the map of the Soviet Union remains 
blotted with labor camps and injustice is the very fabric of its society. While 
popular control over governments is increasing everywhere, the Soviet leaders prac- 
tice the jungle law of purges and counter-purges within their narrow circle, in 
disregard and contempt cf their own people. 

The dictators on the podium in Red Square know in their hearts that com- 
munism as an ideology lies in shambles. The roll call of famous names who continue 
abandoning communism in disillusionement and disgust never leaves their ears. The 
tyrants who portend to cclebrate a revolution are haunted by the names of Poznan 
and Budapest. Yet to-day they abound in bluster, belligerence and confidence. They 
brandish missiles and disp!ay earth-circling satellites — as if this would change even 
an iota in their infamous record of the last forty years; as if scientific achievements 
at the expense of human lives and misery could ever justify tyranny. 

Weapons of mass destruction in the hands of these new tyrants now 
threaten the peace and the very existence of the free world. And in the face of 
this danger the fate of Lithuania and other captive European nations is a living 
testimonial to the real meaning of November 7, 1917. They were robbed of their 
freedom and independence by Soviet imperialism in its drive toward world con- 
quest. By their unceasing resistance, however ,the captive people — the staunchest 
allies of the free world — are thwarting the Soviet design. By their unfailing 
allegiance to Europe and democracy they constitute a living shield of the Western 
civilization. 

The free world owes it to them and to its own survival that every peaceful 
means be put into action for their liberation. Instead of playing into Soviet hands 
with the ideas of graduallism, titoism or appeasement it should ally itself with 
the vanguard of the genuine revolution — the unceasing revolution for freedom 
and self-determination in the Soviet-subjugated countries. .Only by answering the 
dynamism of tyranny with the dynamism of democracy can the West be victorious. 
Only by drawing all the consequence from the stark fact that in this age of 
almost limitless means of destruction the key to peace and security lies in the 
advancement of the boundaries of freedom, will the West spare mankind the spectre of 
war or surrender into slavery. 


TYRANNY’S FORTIETH BIRTHDAY 
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THE CONTINUITY OF 


LITHUANIA’S 
STATEHOOD 


by VYTAUTAS VAITIEKONAS 


I. Whether because of a lack of information or 
because of Soviet propaganda, many Western people 
— including intellectuals — believe that the state 
of Lithuania emerged merely as an aftermath of 
the East European international constellation at 
the end of the First World War, that it served 
simply to fill temporarily a vacuum that existed 
between the end of the First World War and the 
beginning of the Second, and that it was absorbed 
by the Soviet empire after the Second World War. 


Actually, none of these assumptions is true. 
Lithuania is neither politically nor culturally a 
- “new state” of Europe; she is as old as most of 
the other European nations, and she possesses a 
striking history replete with dramatic vicissitudes. 
The recorded history of an independent state of 
Lithuania dates back to the 1lth century A.D. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania was a considerable military, political and 
cultural factor in Eastern Europe. In 1386, when the 
territories under Lithuania were three times as 
large as those of Poland, the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Jogaila married the Polish Queen Hedwige 
d’Anjou, and for about 200 years the Lithuanian 
dynasty of Jogaila occupied the Polish throne. 
Then in 1569, at Lublin, a treaty of confederation 
was concluded between Poland and Lithuania. Both 
states retained their separate governments, arms, 
treasuries and law courts. However, affairs in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, with its racial, 
language and temperamental differences, began to 
deteriorate steadily. Internal dissensions and feuds 
undermined the strength of the dual state and 
afforded Russia, Germany and Austria an oppor- 
tunity to partition it. In 1795 Lithuania was de- 
prived of her independence. 

Russian domination of Lithuania lasted 120 
years, though almost every succeeding generation of 
Lithuanians challenged it in armed insurrections — 
in 1795, 1812, 1831, 1863 and 1905 — which were 
savagely suppressed by Russian might. 

Then on Feb. 16, 1918, during the First World 
War, while the Germans still occupied the country, 
a Lithuanian National Council proclaimed the re- 
storation of an independent Lithuania. But the 
conclusion of peace between the Allies and Ger- 
many did not bring peace to the newly restored 
Lithuanian Republic. At the end of 1918, Russian 
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Bolshevik forces invaded Lithuania, and hostilities 
continued until, on July 12, 1920, relations with 
Soviet Russia were regulated by the Peace Treaty 
of Moscow. The first article of this treaty reads: 

“In conformity with the right declared by the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic of all 
peoples to free self-determination, including the 
right of full secession from the state of which they 
were a part, Russia recognizes without any reser- 
vations the sovereignty and independence of the 
State of Lithuania with all legal consequences re- 
sulting from such recognition, and voluntarily and 
forever renounces all sovereign rights possessed by 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and territory. 
The fact that Lithuania was ever under Russian 
sovereignty does not place the Lithuanian people 
and their territory under any obligation to Russia.” 

Soon after Soviet Russia recognized Lithuania's 
sovereignty and independence, Lithuania was ad- 
mitted as a full-fledged member of the interna- 
tional community. On Sept. 22, 1921, Lithuania was 
received into the League of Nations. At that time 
she had already been granted de jure recognition 
by Argentina, Estonia, Latvia, Mexico, Switzerland 
and Germany. On July 28, 1922, Lithuania was 
granted de Jure recognition by the United States of 
America, and on Dec. 20, 1922, such recognition 
was extended by the British Commonwealth, 
France, Italy, Japan and all the other member 
States of the League of Nations. 

II. When the Second World War broke out, all 
the sympathies of the Lithuanian nation were on 
the side of the Western democracies. In view of 
her precarious geographical position and her limited 
military forces, Lithuania on Sept. 1, 1939, pro- 
claimed her neutrality. She steadfastly rejected 
the summary demands of Nazi Germany that she 
join the Axis bloc. Lithuania’s relations with Great 
Britain, France and the United States were friendly. 
Relations between Lithuania and the U.S.S.R. were 
based on three bilateral treaties — (1) the above- 
mentioned Peace Treaty, (2) the Trea:y of Nonag- 
gression and (3) the Convention for Definition of 
the Aggressor — plus the rights and obligations re- 
sulting from the facts that Lithuania and the 
U.S.S.R. adhered to the 1928 Pact of Paris and that 
both states were members of the League of Nations. 
In brief, relations between Lithuania and the 


U.S.S.R. were based on (1) mutual recognition of 
and respect for each other’s sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, (2) renunciation of force to settle and 
solve conflicts that might arise between them and 
(3) the obligation to submit to the Commission of 
Conciliation all disputes that could not be regulated 
by diplomatic means. 


III. On Aug. 23, 1939, the U.S.S.R. signed a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany. The first, but 
not the sole, fruit of this pact was the partition of 
Poland. It also involved certain proposals concern- 
ing Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Then 
on Oct. 10, 1939, soon after the cutbreck of the 
Second World War, the U.S.S.R. forced Lithuania 
to sign the so-called Mutual Assistance Pact, under 
which she was compelled to admit Soviet garrisons 
and to grant air bases on Lithuanian territcry. 
Even on this occasion, the U.S.S.R. solemnly reite- 
rated its promise to respect Lithuania’s sovereignty 
and not to interfere in Lithuania’s internal affairs. 

On June 15, 1940, in spite of all treaty obliga- 
tions and friendly assurances, Soviet armies poured 
into Lithuania and occupied the whole country. 
Soon other measures were taken with a vicw to 
legalizing this occupation. On orders frcm Moscow 
and under the supervision of Mcscow emissar‘es, 
“elections” to the “People’s Diet” were organized. 
On June 25, all Lithuanian political parties and 
other political organizations, with the exception of 
the Communist Party, were dissolved. The free 
press was liquidated, leaving only the newspapers 
directed by the Communist Party. On July 12, about 
2,000 Lithuanians — heads of political parties, jour- 
nalists, publicists, high officials and peovle other- 
wise influential in Lithuanian public life — were 
arrested. The candidates to the People’s Diet were 
always proposed by the Communist Party. Only as 
many candidates were nominated as there were 
delegates to be elected. These were not elections in 
the true sense of the word, but rather the mere 
approval of a list of candidates proposed by Mos- 
cow. Moreover, the question of Lithuania’s incor- 
poration into the U.S.S.R. was not even mentioned 
in the “election” period. The candidates thus elec- 
ted were not invested with the right to ask for the 
incorporation of Lithuania into the US.S.R. But 
they had no other recourse. Here is what some dele- 
gates to the People’s Diet themselves declared later 
in a resolution: 


“Not a single member of the People’s Diet might 
express a protest against such an act of violence” 
— the resolution petitioning for Lithuania’s incor- 
poration into the U.S.S.R. — “as, in view of the 
circumstances, such protest would have involved 
danger to his life. Moscow’s representative, Mr. 
Dekanozov, and the members of the Soviet Lega- 
tion openly threatened all those members of the 
People’s Diet and their families who had dared to 
announce that they would not vote for incorpo- 
ration.”! 


The Select Committee of the United States 
Congress’s House of Representatives had this to 


Vytautas Vaitiekiinas, jurist and journalist, has 
been long active in anti-Nazi and anti-Communist 
work. He is at present a member of the Committee for 
a Free Lithuania and a Lithuanian delegate to the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations. 


fay about the People’s Diet in its report on Com- 
munist aggression: 

“By the process of mock elections the political 
ccmmissars of the U.S.S.R. did install puppet par- 
liaments in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia which 
cn July 21-22, 1940, adopted a resolution prepared 
in Mcscow, petitioning the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union for recognition as a Soviet Republic. 
This action by the puppet parliaments was in 
violation of the sovereign will of the Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian people and in violation of 
the legal constitutions of those nations. ...The evi- 
dence is overwhe!ming and conclusive that Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were forcibly occupied and 
illegally annexed by the U.S.S.R. Any claims by the 
U.S.S.R. that the elections conducted by them in 
July, 1940, were free and voluntary or that the 
resolutions adopted by the resulting parliaments 
petiticning for recognition as a Soviet were legal 
are false and without foundation in fact.”* 


IV. Such, in brief, are the circumstances of the 
suppression of Lithuania’s independence. It was 
annexation pure and simovle. Vladimir Lenin, the 
father of Soviet Russia, has this to say about what 
constitutes annexation: “Any incorporation of a 
small and weak nation into a large cr strong state 
w-thout the definite, clear and voluntary desire to 
that effect of that nation,” and especia'ly, “if this 
nation is not accorded the right to decide the 
problem of the form of its political existence by 
a free vote — implying the comnlete withdrawal of 
the troops of the incorporating or merely strong 
ration — then the incorporation is an annexation, 
i.e., an arbitrary appropriation of a foreign country, 
an act of violence.’ 

But this “arbitrary appropriation” of Lithu- 
ania’s statehood by the U.S.S.R. was short-lived; it 
lasted just over a year. On June 22, 1941, Germany 
suddenly attacked Soviet Russia and the German 
forces crossed into Lithuania. The Lithuanian 
people, disregarding everything else, saw in this 
one thing only — a chance to throw off the Soviet 
yoke and to assert their determination to regain 
their independence. On that same day, a general 
revolt against the Soviet rule broke out throughout 
Lithuania. In two days the Lithuanian insurgents, 
after bloody fights with Soviet troops, succeeded 
in gaining full control of the principal cities, Vil- 
nius and Kaunas, as well as most of the provincial 
towns. A provisional national government was im- 
mediately organized — before German troops actu- 
ally reached the capital. 

In a few weeks, however, the Nazi German 
authorities suppressed the Lithuanian National 
Government and arrested a great many political 


leaders, and the country was placed under the rule 
of the Zivilverwaltung and the Gestapo, where it 
remained until the end of June, 1944. At the begin- 
ning of July of that year, the Red Army crossed 
the eastern boundary of Lithuania in its western 
sweep, and by the middle of October practically 
all of Lithuania found itself once more under Soviet 
occupation. This second Soviet occupation con- 
tinues to the present day. The U.S.S.R. violated by 
this second forcible annexation not only the Peace 
Treaty of Moscow and the Treaty of Nonaggression 
but also the Atlantic Charter and the Charter of 
the United Nations. This forcible annexation of 
Lithuania was thus an illegal act under interna- 
tional law, constituting a violation of all the basic 
principles of that law, such as the principle of state 
sovereignty and independence, the prohibition of 
the violent seizure of territory and the prohibition 
of intervention. All these principles were explicitly 
recognized and embodied in the agreements con- 
cluded wit hLithuania by the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. 
obtained no more right of sovereignty over Lithu- 
ania by this second, 1944, occupation than it ob- 
tained over the Danish island of Bornholm, for 
example, which was also occupied by the Soviet 
Army during the same course of military opera- 
tions. In the view of international law, therefore, 
the forcible annexation and incorporation of Lith- 
uania into the U.S.S.R. must be described as an 
cvvious act of aggression, and as such devoid of 
any legal foundation. 

V. The principle of legality expressed in the 
maxim ex iniuria ius non oritur is fundamental to 
international, as to any other, law. Therefore the 
international community has not granted de jure 
recognition to the forcible annexation of Lithuania. 
Nonrecognition’s true legal function is to qualify 
an illegal act as a null and void, thus destroying its 
law-creating faculty, and thereby to uphold and 
preserve those rights that have been violated. As 
Prof. H. Lauterpacht states, “This construction of 
nonrecognition is based on the view that acts con- 
trary to international law are invalid and cannot 
become a source of legal rights for the wrongdoer. 
That view applies to international law on the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations.’”* 

The doctrine of nonrecognition has gained 
especial strength and momentum on the American 
continent. The beginning of this movement is as- 
sociated with the famous Jan. 7, 1932, notes ad- 
dressed by the United States Secretary of State to 
China and Japan; the well-known March 11, 1932, 
resolution of the League of Nations Assembly con- 
cerning nonrecognition was inspired by this United 
States declaration. The nonrecognition of illegal 
acts of territorial conquest and forcible annexation 
has again and again been embodied in recent 
American conventions: in the Saavedra Lamas 
Treaty signed in Rio de Janeiro on Oct. 10, 1933; in 
the Dec. 26, 1933, Montevideo Convention on the 
Rights and Duties of States; in the March 8, 1945, 
Act of Chapultepec; in the Sept. 2, 1947, Treaty of 
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Petropolis; and, finally, in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States signed in Bogota 
on May 2, 1948. Among other things, this Charter 
declares: 

“The territory of a State is inviolable; it may 
not be the object, even temporarily, of military oc- 
cupation or of other measures of force taken by 
another State, directly or indirectly, or any grounds 
whatever. No territorial acquisitions or special ad- 
vantages obtained either by force or by other 
means of coercion shall be recognized.”® 

We can find the U.S.S.R.’s attitude toward non- 
recognition in a statement made to a League of 
Nations meeting by Mr. Litvinov, at that time 
U.S.S.R. Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in which he 
declared: 

“Among the means for combating aggression... 
nonrecognition does not by any means play a con- 
spicuou’ part. It is improbable that anyone would 
assert that the mere threat of nonrecognition 
might avert aggression, or that nonrecognition it- 
self might free the victim of aggression from the 
grip of the conqueror. (...It would be quite wrong, 
however, to asert that resolutions on nonrecogni- 
tion are in themselves devoid of any particular 
value. While such resolutions have in every case a 
certain moral significance, and give satisfaction to 
public opinion, they also cause the aggressor some 
preoccupations and inconveniences, as is evidenced 
by the efforts which aggressors usually make to 
obtain recognition of their conquests, if only in an 
indirect way. But, according to circumstances, non- 
recognition may be of vast importance, not only 
morally but also politically — particularly when the 
victim of aggression itself continues to fight for 
its independence and for the integrity of its ter- 
ritory. In such cases, the recognition of the results 
of acts of violent aggression, or the abandonment 
of the policy of nonreccgnition, would be equivalent 
to abetting the aggressor directly, and to stabbing 
his victim in the back by discouraging and de- 
moralizing 


VI. The actual practice of the various states 
with regard to nonrecognition in the case of Lith- 
uania is not uniform, however. Generally speaking, 
the states of the free world have adopted one of 
two policies: nonrecognition either de jure or de 
facto, or nonrecognition de jure only. 


The attitude of the United States is one of 
absolute and uncompromising nonreccgnition. This 
attitude was made clear on July 23, 1940, in a 
statement by Under Secretary of State Summer 
Welles: 

“During these past few days the devious pro- 
cesses whereunder the political independence and 
territorial integrity of the three sma_] Baltic Re- 
publics — Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania — were to 
be deliberately annihilated by one of their more 
powerful neighbors, have been rapidly drawing to 
their conclusion. From the day when the people 
of these Republics first gained their independence 
and democratic form of government the people of 
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the United States have watched their admirable 
progress in self-government with deep and sym- 
pathetic interest. The policy of this Government is 
universally known. The people of the United States 
are opposed to predatory activities no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of force or 
by the threat of force. They are likewise opposed 
to any form of intervention on the part of one 
State, however powerful, in the domestic concerns 
of any other sovereign State, however weak. These 
principles constitute the very foundations upon 
which the existing relationship between the twenty- 
one sovereign republics of the New World rests. The 
United States will continue to stand by these prin- 
ciples, because of the conviction of the American 
people that unless the doctrine in which these 
principles are inherent once again governs the re- 
lations between nations, the rule of reason, of jus- 
tice, and of law — in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself — cannot be preserved.” 


On Oct. 15, 1940, soon after the first Soviet oc- 
cupation of Lithuania, President F. D. Roosevelt 
told a Lithuanian-American delegation in Wash- 
ington, “It is stated that Lithuania has lost her 
independence. It is a mistake to say so. Lithuania 
has not lost her independence; Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence has only temporarily been put aside. Time 
will come and Lithuania will be free again.’ 


On June 14, 1952, President H. S. Truman de- 
clared in a telegram to the President of the Baltic 
States Freedom Committee: “On the occasion of 
the twelfth anniversary of the lawless invasion of 
the Baltic States by the Soviet Union, I send you 
warm greetings. The government and people of the 
United States feel an instinctive and profound sym- 
pathy for the enslaved people of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania coupled with revulsion at the acts 
of the occupying power, whose forcible incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States we have never recognized. 
We pay tribute to the determined endeavors of the 
diplomatic and other representatives of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania on behalf of their homelands. 
We shall not forget our Baltic friends. We extend 
through you to them, wherever they may be, our 
heartfelt hope that they may have the fortitude 
and the patience to live through the grinding 
tyranny now imposed upon them to enjoy once 
again independence and freedom within the com- 
munity of free nations.’ 

On the occasion of the 700th anniversary of the 
state of Lithuania, Feb. 16, 1953, Secretary of State 
J. F. Dulles stated: “In refusing to recognize the 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union, the Government of the United States has 
expressed the conviction of the American people 
that justice and law must govern the relations be- 
tween the nations, great and small.”1° 

The American courts also maintain this posi- 
tion clearly and forcefully. In implementing the 
government’s policy they act on the assumption of 
the legal continuity of Lithuania, unbroken by 
illegal annexation. 


The diplomatic and consular missions of Lith- 
uania in the United States continue their normal 
activities on a footing of complete equality with 
all other foreign representatives. 


VII. The policy of the Vatican, Portugal, Spain 
and the South American states is the same kind of 
nonrecognition. Lithuania’s diplomatic and con- 
sular missions in Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Bogota and the Vatican engage in normal 
diplomatic and consular activities, including deal- 
ings with the respective Foreign Ministries, protec- 
tion of Lithuanian citizens, legal protection of pro- 
perty and issuing and extending passports. 


The attitude of Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth and of France, Italy and the other 
states of the free world differs a little from that 
of the United States. There has been no official 
reaction comparable to Sumner Welles’ statement. 
Following the annexation all funds belonging to 
Lithuania were frozen, vessels were not permitted 
to leave port and were later requisitioned by the 
government, and Lithuania’s name disappeared 
from the Annual Edition of the Diplomatic Bul- 
letin in London, although the personnel of the 
Lithuanian Legation enjoy full diplomatic privileges 
and continue to transact normal business, such as 
the protection of Lithuanian citizens, the issuing 
of passports and dealing with the Foreign Office. 


The British position was to a certain extent 
clarified in the House of Commons by Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs McNeil. On Feb. 
10, 1947, when he was asked by Prof. Savory 
“whether H. M. Government have ever approved of 
the incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
in the U.S.S.R.,” Mr. McNeil replied, on behalf of 
the British government, “No, sir, H. M. Government 
recognize that the Baltic States have de facto been 
absorbed into the Soviet Union ,but have not recog- 
nized this de jure.’’!! 


Prof. H. Lauterpacht has this to say about de 
facto recognition as it affects de jure nonrecogni- 
tion: 

“..There would seem to be full scope for de 
facto recognition in situations where conditions 
other than effectiveness of power are a legitimate 
consideration. This applies in particular to recogni- 
tion of a new international title which has its origin 
in an international wrong, as was the case of Itali- 
an annexation of Abyssinia in 1936. In such cases, 
de facto recognition, which takes into account the 
actuality of power while expressly refusing to ad- 
mit its legality in the field of international law, is 
a proper device for combining disapproval of illegal 
action with the requirements of international inter- 
course.”!2 

The recognition on the other hand of events 
that have taken place in Lithuania, and on the 
other hand the refusal to recognize these events 
de jure, combined with the continued recognition of 
diplomatci and consular activities, lead to the con- 
clusion that the British Commonwealth and many 
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other states still recognize the continuity of inde- 
pendent Lithuania, even though she has ceased to 
exercise de facto authority in her territory. 


Two chief conclusions emerge from this brief 
survey of the principal requirements of interna- 
tional law and the free world international com- 
munity’s experience with regard to the forcible 
annexation of Lithuania: (1) Lithuania’s state- 
hood has not been abolished and her sovereignty 
has not lapsed as a result of her illegal incorpora- 
tion into the U.S.S.R. Modern intern&tional law, 
as Prof. W. Schaetzel rightly observes, provides the 
occupant of illegally annexed territory no means 
for legalizing his presence; “He will remain forever 
merely an occupant.”!* (2) The legal continuity of 
an illegally suppressed state necessarily and logi- 
cally implies its de facto restoration. This does not 
mean that members of the international community 
must have recourse to war against the aggressor; 
it means only that they are under obligation to use 
every legal means of international law to restore 
the violated international order, and that the oc- 
cupant has no right to protest against such inter- 
ference in his internal affairs.'* The effectiveness 
of international law and the dynamic of interna- 
tional developments must not be minimized or un- 
derestimated. 

Besides, it would be easy for the U.S.S.R. her- 
self to annul the illegal annexation of Lithuania by 
allowing Lithuania to make use of Article 17 of the 
U.S.S.R. Constitution. Here, too, a certain gradu- 
alism would be possible. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF 


CHRISTIANITY INTO L 


Christianity’s path into Lithuania was a long, cir- 
cuitous and bloody one, barred by dark forests, wide 
rivers, deep lakes and uncrossable swamps. The apos- 
tles who spread the gospel in the early years of the 
Christian era died from pagan swords, but those who 
first came to Lithuania, and to the Baltic lands in 
general, with this gospel of love attempted to intro- 
duce it upon the points of Christian swords, to shed 
the pagans’ blood and reduce them to slaves. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that the Lithuanians met the 
swords of the Christian knights with their own, and 
refused to accept Christianity until they could do so 
without jeopardizing their independence.' This article 
will deal with that tortuous path by which Christiani- 
ty made its way into Lithuania. 


1. The First Missionaries in the Baltic Lands. 
As soon as the Poles and the Russians became Chris- 
tianized, in the 10th century,- Christianity began 
te penetrate into the pagan Baltic lands. Missioanries 
of the Western Church began to visit the southern 
Balts — the Prussians and the Jotvingians. 


The first missionaries to the Prussians and the 
Jotvingians were Benedictines. Adalbert, Archbishop of 
Prague, and other brothers of his order made their way 
tu the mouth of Pregel River with the idea of con- 
verting the Prussians. Their missionary work in Prus- 
sia was a failure. Moreover, the missionaries inadver- 
tently encamped in a sacred grove in which strangers 
were forbidden to trespass. When the Prussians heard 
of this — on April 23, 997 — they attacked and 
martyred Adalbert and two other missionaries. Boles- 
laus, King of Poland, later ransomed the bodies, and 
the Church declared Adalbert a saint-martyr.® 

The Benedictines did not abandon their Baltic 
missions upon Adalbert’s death. A. German, Bruno- 
Boniface, took over their leadership. Boniface and 18 
missionaries of his order, with the support of King 
Boleslaus, arrived in the territory of the Jotvingians 
in 1008. His mission also failed, and on February 14, 
1009, he and the rest of his missionaries were also 
martyred, somewhere near the Lithuanian-Prussian 
border. Once more Boleslaus ransomed the bodies, and 
the Church declared Boniface, too, a saint-martyr.* 
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After the failure of these first attempts nothing 
is heard for a whole century of any further efforts to 
convert the Balts. Not until! the close of the 12th cen- 
tury do we find evidence of missionaries who labored 
at the mouth of the Dauguva (Dvina) River. One of 
them, Meinhard,® achieved some success in the years 
1170 to 1196, and in 1180 he was appointed bishop of 
Livonia. This angered their inhabitants.® 

At the beginning of the 13th century the reformed 
Benedictines — Cistercians, of the Pomeranian ab- 
bacy of Oliva — became concerned with the Prussian 
missions. They were able to convert the Prussians on 
the banks of the Vistula; the principal role in this 
work was played by a monk named Christian. In 
1215, Christian, wishing to demonstrate to the Church 
hierarchy the fruits of his labors, brought several 
Prussian princes to Rome and there baptized them. On 
this occasion the Pope appointed him bishop of Prussia. 
But on his return from Rome the Prussians attacked 
the Cistercian missions and destroyed the Christian 
communities. The bishop was left without shelter and 
without a flock.? 


2. The Founding of the Military Orders in the 
Baltic Lands. The early interference with true mis- 
sionary activity, the killing of missionaries and con- 
verts, encouraged the bishops of Livonia and Prussia 
tw organize armed miiltary orders whose task it was 
to defend the missions from pagan attacks. It is true, 
as S. Suziedélis reminds us, that when in the Garden 
of Olives Peter drew his sword to defend Jesus, Jesus 
ordered him to return his sword to its sheath, and 
that the acceptance of Christianity is a matter of free 
choice,’ but matters were understood differently at 

‘ that time, when Christianity predominated in Western 
Europe. The faithful and the theologians of that day 
believed that it was necessary not only to defend 
themselves against but also to enslave the non-Chris- 
tians, not in order to baptize them by force but in order 
to ease the work of conversion.® 

The second bishop of Livonia, Berthold, a Cister- 
cian, began, with German help, to defend himself, and 
he died in battle in 1198. The third bishop of Livonia, 
Albert, arrived from Bremen with a retinue of Ger- VYTAUTAS KASUBA ST. FRANCIS 
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man knights, and with their aid he conquered much 
Livonian and Latvian territory. In 1202, in order to 
organize this territory on a more permanent basis and 
to extend the conquest of pagan lands, he founded a 
military order that in 1204 received the Rule of the 
Templars and was recognized by Rome. The order was 
named the Fratres Militiae Christi, but its members 
were referred to as the Knights of the Sword, from 
the red sword that was embroidered on their cloaks. 
This order was to function under the sole jurisdiction 
and control of the bishop.!° 


The same pattern was followed in Prussia. Duke 
Conrad of Mazovia granted the destitute Bishop Chris- 
tian the territory of Kulm, bordering on Mazovia, to 
serve as the mission center. Since the Prussians sub- 
jected Kulm and the Mazovians to constant attack, 
Christian and Conrad founded, in 1228, a military 
order patterned on that of Albert of Livonia. The new 
order was called the Order of Dobrzyn,'! after the 
place in which it was located, and was wholly subor- 
dinated to the bishop. 


The Order of Dobrzyn was too weak to be capable 
of subduing the Prussians. Therefore Christian and 
Conrad decided to invite the members of a German 
order to establish themselves in Prussia. This order 
had been founded in Palestine in 1190 to care for the 
sick and to defend pilgrims to the Holy Land. After 
the Turkish conquest the brothers of this German 
order moved to Europe, where they found little with 
which to occupy themselves. They gladly accepted the 
invitation from Prussia. By 1230, Duke Conrad had 
established them in the Castle of Niesava, whence 
they began their forays into Prussia. Shortly there- 
after — in 1235 — they were joined by the Order of 
Dobrzyn, and in 1237 the Livonian knights followed 
suit. Consequently, after 1237 a single German mili- 
tary order operated in the Baltic area.'? 


The military orders of monks had been founded to 
defend missionaries from attack by pagans, but once 
they had joined the German order the latter decided 
to set up its own state. It called on the authority of 
both Pope and emperor in carrying out this aim. At 
the request of the order the Pope proclaimed crusades 
to subdue the unruly pagans,!* and the knights, their 
armies augmented by many crusaders, attempted to 
subjugate more and more pagan territory that was 
granted them by Emperor Frederick II.'4 In this 
fashion they quickly conquered the Prussians and the 
Latvians, but they failed to conquer the Lithuanians. 


&. The First Lithuanian Baptism. At the time the 
military orders were establishing themselves in Prus- 
sia and Latvia, the Lithuanians did not yet possess a 
unified state. But Duke Mindaugas, perceiving that 


grave danger threatened from without, eliminated a 
number of petty dukes and unified Lithuania. Mindau- 
gas made many enemies in so doing. His nephews 
Tautvilas and Erdvilas fled to Daniel, Duke of Volhy- 
nia, and with his help organized a confederacy against 
Mindaugas, which was joined by the Duchy of Volhy- 
nia, the Livonian branch of the German order, and the 
Samogitians and Jotvingians. Mindaugas, besieged in 
Voruta Castle, repulsed the first onslaught, but at 
length he felt he could not rely completely upon the 
strength of his castles or the courage of his men. 
After considering all the possibilities, he decided to 
split up the coalition he had formed; during an armis- 
tice he sued the German order for peace. Andreas von 
Stirland, the Livonian Provincial Master, agreed toa 
peace if Mindaugas and his subjects would accept 
Christianity. Mindaugas consented to be baptized.15 


Von Stirland, on receipt of Mindaugas’ promise, 
arrived in Lithuania toward the end of 1250 with a 
retinue of brothers, priests and missionaries. Francis- 
can and Dominican priests of the German order pre- 
pared Mindaugas and his family and court for bap- 
tism. The monks instructed Mindaugas not only in the 
articles of faith but also in Church administration. 
This gave him a good grounding later when he created 
a Lithuanian bishopric.'® Finally — early in 1251, a 
papal letter tells us — Mindaugas and many of his 
followers were baptized.'7 Once the baptism was ac- 
complished, the German order sided with Mindaugas 
against his enemies, in return for which he granted 
the order some Lithuanian lands.'§ 

Mindaugas, an adroit statesman, conjectured that 
the German order would attempt to subjugate Lithu- 
ania and that the archbishop of Riga would attempt 
to bring the Lithuanian bishoprics within his ecclesias- 
tical province. Mindaugas desired to be an indepen- 
dent ruler and to order the affairs of the Church in 
such a fashion that the Lithuanian diocese would be 
directly subordinated to the Holy See. He sent a dele- 
gation to Pope Innocent IV; the delegation announced 
to the Pope the conversion of Lithuania’s ruler, pledg- 
ed fidelity in Mindaugas’ name and requested a royal 
crown. They asked for the protection of St. Peter 
for Lithuania and her ruler, and for a bishop directly 
under the Holy See.!9% 

Pope Innocent IV received the deelgation with joy 
and granted all their requests. He extended Lithuania 
his protection,2° and on July 17, 1251, he appointed the 
bishops of Kurzeme and Oesel protectors of Mindau- 
gas.*1 On the same day he ordered Henry, Bishop of 
Kulm, to crown Mindaugas king?? and to find a suit- 
able candidate for bishop of Lithuania and consecrate 
him, accepting his allegiance in the name of the Pope.?3 


Intrigues on the part of the German order and the 
archbishop of Riga delayed the coronation and the 
establishment of the bishopric. The knights, basing 
their claims on the emperor’s privilege “ad ingredien- 
dum et obtinendum ...Letoviam,”24 were not satisfied 
with the land Mindaugas had given them and hoped 
to conquer all of Lithuania. The archbishop of Riga, 
for his part, claimed that since the papal legate Wil 
liam of Modena had in 1237 established the boundaries 
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of the Livonian bishoprics, which included Lithuania,™5 
no Lithuanian diocese was necessary.26 Mindaugas 
had foreseen all this and had outmaneuvered his op- 
ponents with his delegation to the Pope. Lithuania was 
already under the protection of St. Peter and no one 
had the right to threaten it. The king’s protectors had 
already been appointed, and only the coronation and 
the establishment of an ecclesiastical province remain- 
ed. The knights and the archbishop were aware of all 
this, and could do nothing about it except advise the 
bishop of Kulm against crowning Mindaugas and con- 
secrating a bishop.?7 


Finally, in 1253, Henry crowned Mindaugas, but 
he would not consecrate a bishop, since he was in 
sympathy with the archbishop’s claims. Mindaugas 
ccmplained to Pope Innocent IV, who thereupon dele- 
gated to Archbishop Albert the task of consecrating 
a bishop of Lithuania. He, too, was in no hurry to 
carry out the papal orders, and Mindaugas once more 
wrote to the Pope suggesting Christian, a priest in 
the German order, as a suitable candidate. Albert con- 
secretated Christian, but accepted his allegiance in his 
own name. And again Mindaugas complained to the 
Pope, who nullified Christian’s oath to the archbishop 
of Riga and ordered the bishop of Neuenburg to 
accept the oath in the name of the Apostolic See.** 


When a new bishopric is created, it is important 
that it have a cathedral and an endowment sufficient 
to support bishop and curia. When the Pope established 
the diocese of Lithuania, he demanded that Mindau- 
gas make the necessary donations to the bishop.*? 
Mindaugas did not build a cathedral, but in 1254 he 
did grant the bishop large tracts of land, including 
half the lands of Raseiniai, Betygala and Laukuva.*? 
Taking this into consideration, the residence of Bishop 
Christian should have been on the lands granted him, 
but it is probable that he lived at Mindaugas’ court or 
in Riga and maintained no permanent residence in 
pagan lands. For pagans still inhabited the lands of 
the grant; no one as yet had baptized them. Because of 
this Christian appealed to the Pope. In 1255 Pope 
Alexander IV directed Mindaugas to defend the bishop 
from the pagans.*! It would seem that Mindaugas, 
preoccupied with wars and administrative duties, was 
unable to defend the bishop’s rights fully ,and be- 
cause of this the bishop left Lithuania in 1259.3? 


In 1253, at the same time that Mindaugas was en- 
deavoring to have Christian consecrated bishop of Lith- 
ania, Karlove, Archbishop of Gniezno in Mozovia — 
probably at the instigation of Henry, Bishop of Kulm 
— consecrated Vitas,** a Dominican, bishop of Lithu- 
ania. There can be no doubt that this bishop was 
chosen and consecrated with the consent of Mindaugas, 
for the Lithuanian king granted him lands, too, and 
assigned him to the organization of a diocese in 
southern Lithuania, Jotvingia. Bishop Vitas had the 
support of no military force, and as a consequence his 
stay in Lithuania was even briefer than Christian’s. 
It would seem that Vitas did carry out some apostolic 
work in Lithuania, since he could otherwise hardly 
written the Pope a full report on the difficult situa- 
tion of the Christians in Lithuania.*4 After surveying 


the situation, the bishop was afraid to live in Lithu- 
ania and asked the Pope to relieve him of that duty 
but not to remove him as bishop of Lithuania. Alexan- 
der IV agreed to this request in a letter dated March 
1, 1255.55 Although Vitas abandoned the diocese, there 
is evidence that at least up to the time of Mindaugas’ 
death, in 1263, he continued to make use of his grants 
and that therefore the diocese of Southern Lithuania 
was at least nominally in existence during this period. 

While Bishop Vitas was working in southern Lith- 
uvania, Pope Innocent IV had ordered his legate the 
abbot of Monzzano to encourage the bishop of Cracow 
to work more earnestly in the region of Lukow. If the 
archbishop refused, the legate was authorized to ap- 
point a capable Franciscan as bishop of the area.%¢ 
Alexander IV also speaks about the conversion of the 
pagans of Lukow. In a letter of July 15, 1256, to the 
bishop of Breslau, he orders the bishop and Baltramie- 
jus, a Franc:scan from Bohemia, to defend the Jotvin- 
gian converts.*’ Finally, in 1257, at the request of 
Polish dukes, the Pope ordered the archbishop of 
Gniezno and the bishop of Cracow to establish a cathe- 
dial in Lukow and t») consecrate Baltramiejus bishop 
of the diocese.** Because of the opposition of the Ger- 
man knights, however, no cathedral was built, and no 
bishop was consecrated. Thus the success achieved in 
the area by Franciscan missionaries was nullified by 
the German knights’ opposition.®? 

No other ruler throughout Lithuania’s history un- 
derstood Church problems as well as did Mindaugas, 
the founder of the Lithuanian state, and no other Pope 
suppoited L'thuania’s rulers as did Innocent IV. Be- 
cause of ther competence and their wholehearted co- 
operat‘on, Lithuania made advance in the religious as 
well as the political sphere. Unfortunately, the princes 
who hid lost power as a result of Mindaugas’ rise were 
conspiring for his fall. The'r enmity was increased by 
M n2augas’ baptism and his friendship with the Ger- 
man ordcr. In 1253 two princes, Treniota and Dauman- 
tas, assass nated Mindaugas and his sons Ruklys and 
Rvpeikis, and thus nullified Mindaugas’ achieve- 

The achievements of Mindaugas were destroyed 
also, because Christianity had not yet had time to take 
ioot. It is true that the ruler and his family and 
court had accepted baptism, but neither he nor the 
Lithuanian bishops worked for a wider acceptance of 
Christianity. As soon as the bishops encountered pagan 
resistance they fled Lithuania, without even beginning 
tu build churches or to spread Christianity. 

It is true that during Mindaugas’ reign several 
Dominicans and Franciscans did attempt to Christian- 
ize the pagans, but their efforts went unnoticed by 
Mindaugas and the bishops. It is known that in 1245 
a papal legate, the Franciscan monk John of Plano 
Carpini, crossed Lithuanian territory while on his way 
te the Tartars.4! Franciscans and Dominicans in- 
structed Mindaugas while he was preparing for bap- 
tism.42 Monks of these same orders labored in Jot- 
vingia, as we see from papal documents.‘ Mindaugas 
did not extend invitations to more of these traveling 
missionaries,44 nor did he build churches or monasteries 
for them. 
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Since the sources are silent on the subject, it must 
be concluded that neither Mindaugas nor his bishops 
tried to Christianize the entire country. This was a 
grave error, since the pagan reaction engulfed both 
Mindaugas himself and the bishops. 


4. Christianity in Lithuania After the Death of 
Mindaugas. After the death of Mindaugas the early 
growths of Christianity became synonymous with “na- 
tional enemy.” When Treniota, Mindaugas’ assassina- 
tor, came to power in Lithuania, he began to per- 
secute the supporters of Mindaugas and the Chris- 
tians; a conspiracy against him was organized in con- 
sequence, and in 1265 he, in turn, was assassinated. 
Then Mindaugas’ son VaiSvilkas returned from an 
Orthodox monastery to take over the rule of Lithuania, 
but in 1268 he appointed his brother-in-law Svarnas 
to rule in his stead, and returned to the monastery. 
Svarnas ruled only through 1269. In 1270, after Svar- 
nas’ death, Traidenis came to power. He was a purely 
pagan ruler, and during his reign all traces of Lithu- 
anian Christianity disappeared. He was successful in 
his battles against the knights. Traidenis did, it is 
true, give his daughter in marriage to Boleslaus II 
of Mozovia, but this had no effect on his attitude to- 
ward Christianity. After Traidenis’ death, in 1282, the 
sources mention several Lithuanian rulers, but nothing 
is known of their reigns or how Christianity fared 
under them. It is known that the Livonian branch of 
the military order, which had been weakened at the 
battle of Durbe in 1260, began to revive in this period 
and that the Prussian branch, after quelling the 
Prussian revolt, began to penetrate into the inhabited 
areas of Lithuania. The knights built castles at Ra- 
gaine, Jurbarkas and Skirsnemuné. Nevertheless, the 
order cared little about conversion, and the status of 
Christianity was not bettered in the regions occupied 
by the knights.‘ 


Popes Urban IV and Clement IV worked to save 
the dying Lithuanian Christianity.4° The former wrote 
asking the bishop of Cracow to send missionaries to 
Lithuania and to build churches there,‘7 but we find no 
traces of Christianity during the reign of Traidenis. 
Dusburg writes that a German priest, Conrad, labored 
in Lithuania in 1285 and was martyred after two 
years,*® but the historian Z. Ivinskis doubts the au- 
thenticity of this.*® 


5. Christian Missions in Lithuania During the 
Reigns of Vytenis and Gediminas. This period is char- 
acterized by the fact that while these two brothers, 
like the earlier rulers, fought against the German 
knights, they fraternized with Christians. With the 
archbishop and the inhabitants of Riga they formed 
an alliance against the knights; they built churches 
and monasteries; they invited monks and tradesmen to 
Lithuania and guaranteed freedom of conscience. This 
rather sudden turn may be explained by the fact that 
the Lithuanian dukes united with the archbishop in 
the face of the common enemy, the German knights. 


The Rigans had been trading with the Lithu- 
anians long before this, and missionaries occasionally 
visited Lithuania along with the traders. It is known 
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that in 1282 the archbishop of Riga sent envoys to 
an unnamed Lithuanian prince urging the prince to 
accept baptism.*® The prince answered that he feared 
that once he accepted baptism he would be enslaved 
by the German knights.*! 

When the knights, continuing their quarrel with 
the archbishop, lay claim to the city of Riga, an in- 
crease in missionary activity resulted.52 The archbishop 
and the citizens of Riga allied themselves with Lithu- 
ania.*’ From the Christian point of view, this alliance 
of Christians with pagans against a Christian military 
order was unjustifiable, and to lessen the scandal the 
archbishop worked to convert Lithuania. Through his 
envoys — who, according to J. JakStas, were Francis- 
cans and Dominicans*4 — the archbishop encouraged 
the Lithuania to accept baptism. This time the Lith- 
uanians agreed. On March 30, 1298, their envoys in 
Riga promised to live in peace and to accept Chris- 
tianity. 

With the growth of close contact between the 
Rigans and the Lithuanians, Franciscans and Domini- 
cans traveled to Lithuania. Here they ministered to 
the traders and spread the gospel among the pagans. 
This was not in conformity with the policy of the 
German knights, and they tried to prevent missionary 
activity in Lithuania.** 

When the Franciscan Frederick of Perstein became 
archbishop of Riga (1304—1340), the importance of 
the monks at the Lithuanian court increased. At first 
Frederick tried to establish friendly relations with the 
knights. He even visited the master of the order,*7 
but he alone could not bring about peace. When, in 
1305, he arrived in Riga, the order bought an island at 
the mouth of the Dauguva, where a Cistercian monas- 
tery was located. From this island the knights began 
to disturb the traders’ communications and the monks’ 
missionary activity. In the face of this the archbishop 
renewed his alliance with Lithuania®* and complained 
to the Pope.®® In 1312 the papal legate Francis of 
Moliano investigated the situation. He excommunicated 
the guilty brothers of the order and placed their land 
under an interdict. 


This situation enabled the archbishop to found 
Franciscan and Dominican monasteries in the larger 
cities, and he received papal permission to do so in 
1311.6! In the meantime Vytenis built a church in 
Novgorodok and asked for two monks to serve it. The 
German knights, displeased with this project, burned 
down the church.® 


Gediminas continued the alliance with Riga. He 
even sent gifts to the archbishop.** Franciscans and 
Dominicans worked in the court itself. Gediminas built 
a church in Vilnius for the Dominicans and churches 
in Vilnius and Novgorodok for the Franciscans.®* 
These monks, probably at the archbishops’ advise, urg- 
ed Gediminas to accept baptism witho... the mediacy of 
the knights. In 1322 the duke, because of their urging 
and political pressures, wrote to the Pope®5 complain- 
ing about the knights’ activities, submitting himself 
to papal care and promising to accept Christianity.®® 
Furthermore, early in 1323 Gediminas in letters to 
cities and orders of monks invited craftsmen and mis- 
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sionaries to Lithuania, promising them full freedom 
and explaining that there were already monks working 
in Lithuania.*7 


Gediminas’ letters damaged the good name of the 
knights, and they retaliated with all their resources. 
At their request the Prussian bishops appealed to the 
Livonian Christians not to associate with Lithua- 
nians.®* The Franciscan custodian in Prussia published 
am appeal to the faithful claiming that Gediminas had 
slandered the knights and lied about his willingness 
to be baptized.*® Two Cistercian abbots even wrote to 
Pope John XXII in defense of the knights.7° The 
knights themselves urged a Samogithian and Russian 
revolt in the event of Gediminas’ conversion.7! 


The Pope was influenced by none of this. In 1324 
he wrote to Gediminas commending him for his desire 
to accept Christianity and promising to send legates.72 
The legates arrived in Riga in the autumn of the 
same year and sent messengers to Gediminas, but by 
the time the messengers arrived circumstances had 
changed, and Gediminas claimed to know nothing 
about the proposed baptism.7* The desire for baptism 
had been expresed in his letter to the Pope, but he 
blamed this on a Franciscan scribe.74 The scribe might 
have made an error, of course, but in all probability 
this was just an excuse. 

Although the baptism did not take place, the 
alliance between Lithuania and Riga remained intact 
until the knights defeated the Rigans.75 Nor did Gedi- 
minas become intolerant of Christianity. He gave his 
daughter to the Polish heir, Casimir, and she was 
baptized, receiving the baptismal name of Ann.76 The 
monks continued working quietly but freely.77 Certain 
Franciscan sources mention two monks from the 
province of Bohemia who were martyred in Vilnius be- 
tween 1338 and 1341, but it seems that they died at 
the hands of mobs and not on Gediminas’ orders.7* 


6. Attempts to Convert Algirdas and Kestutis. At 
Gediminas death, in 1341, his son Jaunutis succeeded 
to the throne and reigned until 1345. But Jaunutis was 
incapable of enforcing his rule against his older broth- 
ers, Algirdas and Kestutis, who removed him from the 
throne and divided Lithuania between them. Kestutis 
took the western territories and continued the conflict 
with the knights, while Algirdas ruled in the east and 
widened Lithuania’s boundaries at the expense of Rus- 
sia. Kestutis fought against the Christians of the 
Western Church while Algirdas was ruling over mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church. Despite all the efforts of 
Christians, both of them died in the religion of their 
fathers, although they did not oppose Christianity.79 

In his youth, in 1318, Algirdas had married the 
daughter of the duke of Vitebsk, and on the duke’s 
death in 1320 he had inherited his domains. Since 
Algirdas was now ruling over Christian territory, all 
his sons by his first wife were baptized in the Or- 
thodox Church in order that Algirdas might gain his 
subjects’ confidence. When Algirdas acceded to the 
throne, however, he began to conceal his favorable 
attitude toward Christianity. Although his second wife 
was also a Christian, he reared his children in the 
pagan traditions. Some of his sons accepted Chris- 
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tianity on becoming the rulers of Russian terfitories, 
and some of his daughters on marrying Christian 
princes. Algirdas established an Orthodox province in 
Russia, and with the help of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople he set up a metropolitan in Kiev, replacing 
one who had fled to Moscow.*” 

Algirdas’ brother Kestutis is considered a defender 
of paganism, but even in his family there were con- 
versions. His daughter married a Mozovian prince and 
accepted baptism. Two of his sons fled Lithuanian and 
became converts.*! The Popes, the kings of Poland 
and Hungary and the German emperor urged Kestutis 
to accept baptism. 

Casimir, King of Poland, was the first to urge 
Kestutis’ conversion, and — possibly on receipt of a 
promise to that effect — he notified the Roman curia 
that Kestutis desired to be baptized. In 1349 Pope 
Ciement VI wrote t» Casimir, to the archbishop of 
Gniezno and to Kestutis himself expressing his joy 
at the proposed conversion. He ordered the archbishop 
of Gniezno to send missionaries to instruct Kestutis and 
his brothers in the truths of the faith, and he promised 
Kestutis aid and a royal crown.5? The sources are 
silent as to Kestutis’ reaction to these promises, but 
the circumstances seem to show that he was unable 
to pay attention to the problem of conversion. Any 
promise he may have made to Casimir was no longer 
valid, since Casimir had nullified it by attacking 
Volhynia.** 

A second attempt to bring about the conversion 
of Kestutis was made in 1351, at the time of the 
invasion by Louis of Hungary. Louis had been invited 
by Casimir to aid him against Lithuania, but Casimir 
fell ill, and Louis alone met Kestutis in a conference. 
During the course of their talk Louis suggested that 
Kestutis allow himself to be baptized. The latter pro- 
mised to do so on condition that Louis procure for 
him a royal crown and, together with Casimir, return 
to him the Lithuanian territory held by the German 
knights. Both sides reinforced the treaty with oaths, and 
Kestutis began his journey to Hungary to be baptized. 
Three days later, however, he changed his mind and 
started back; once more the conversion attempt had 
failed.*4 

Emperor Charles IV initiated the next attempt, in 
1258. He urged Lithuania’s rulers, in a letter, to ac- 
cept baptism, and promised his help. The princes 
agreed, and the emperor dispatched envoys. Algirdas 
and Kestutis repeated their promise, stipulating as con- 
ditions the return of the Lithuanian territory held by 
the knights and the knights’ transfer to Russia to 
fight the Tartars.** These conditions were not fulfilled, 
and once again the baptism did not take place. 

Even Pope Gregory XI tried his hand. In 1373 he 
wrote to Algirdas, Kestutis and Liubartas urging them 
to become converts and thus end the wars with the 
knights. If the Lithuanians accepted the plea, the Pope 
would send missionaries to carry out the work of 
instruction.*® The sources are silent on what answer 
this letter received. 

Every attempt to convert Kestutis and Algirdas 
failed. Nevertheless, the Christians in Lithuania were 
free and had their own churches. The Franciscans in 
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Vilnius quietly continued their work.8? Christianity 
slowly spread in Lithuania. 

7. Lithuania’s Second Baptism. On the death of 
Algirdas, in 1377, his son Jogaila succeeded to the 
throne. He and his cousin Vytautas, out of both politi- 
cal necessity and conviction, slowly turned to Chris- 
tianity. Finally they were baptized, and they Chris- 
tianized Lithuania.*$ 

At first Jogaila bargained with the knights on 
the question of baptism. During the period of civil 
war the knights aided Jogaila in defeating Kestutis, 
who died August 15, 1382; once the war ended, Jo- 
gaila had to fulfill his promise. On October 31, 1382, 
Jogaila met with envoys of the order. He granted the 
knights part of Samogithia and promised to Christian- 
ize his followers within four years.*® Since the grand 
master of the order did not participate in the con- 
ference, it was agreed that a meeting would be held 
the following summer to ratify the treaty. This meet- 
ing did not take place, however; the grand master, 
travelling up the Nemunas River, reached Skirsne- 
muné but refused to go any further, claiming that 
the river was too shallow. Jogaila, for his part, refused 
to leave the meeting place, an island at the mouth of 
the Dubysa River. The treaty remained unratified and 
the order declared war.” Because of the order’s ag- 
gressive policies, Lithuan'a remained un-Christianized. 


These were the circumstances when Poland offered 
Jogaila the hand of Jadw'ga and the Polish throne. 
Jogaila gave his acceptance in 1385, in the Castle of 
Kréva, and promised to Christianize Lithuania. On 
February 14, 1386, Jogaila and many Lithuanian 
princes were baptized in Cracow Cathedral; four days 
later, Jogaila married Jadwige, and on March 4 he 
was crowned king of Poland.®! In 1387 he returned to 
Lithuania, and with the help of Vytautas and other 
princes proceeded with the work of Christianization. 

This work required a Church hierarchy and mis- 
sionaries, and with the returning Jogaila came Andrew 
Jastrszebiec, the Franciscan bishop of Sezeto, and a 
group of priests. They were joined by the monks al- 
ready at Vilnius, who, since they knew the language, 
could work more easily with the Lithuanians.*? A huge 
crowd had gathered for the ceremonies at Vilnius, 
and there were not enough priests with a knowledge 
of the language, so Jogaila himself, according to 
Diugosz, taught the people the truths of the faith and 
even translated the Pater Noster and the Credo 


Jogaila was not satisfied with the Vilnius ceremo- 
nies. He made several expeditions into surrounding 
areas; before long seven parishes had been established 
and the Cathedral of St. Stanislaus had been built, and 
in 1388 the diocese of Vilnius was established. The 
first bishop (1388—1398)%4 was Andrew Jastrszebiec, 
the same monk who had officiated at the Vilnius 
ceremonies. The work of conversion advanced, the 
number of Christians grew. Lithuania’s rulers built 
new churches and monasteries for Franciscans® and 
Benedictines. The first Lithuanian schools were open- 
ed at the cathedral in Vilnius and at several monas- 
teries.® 

Paganism held out somewhat longer in Samogithia, 
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since the German knights still occupied the area. Not 
until after the battle of Grunewald, in 1410, did Vy- 
tautas gain control of the region and begin Chris- 
tianizing it. In 1413 Lithuania’s rulers came there 
with a retinue of priests for baptismal ceremonies 
This was only a brief missionary trip, and only some 
of the inhabitants were baptized. Not until 1417 was 
all of Samogithia baptized. Then a Samogithian bish- 
opric was established and the Cathedral of the Holy 


Trinity was built at Varniai.’7 
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LITHUANIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN 


DR. ANTANAS KLIMAS 


There is a widely spread belief among the Eng- 
Lsh-speaking peoples that Lithuanian is either 
a) the oldest language; b) the oldest living lan- 
guage; c) the oldest language in Europe; d) the 
oldest living language in Europe; e) a very old and 
archaic language, very difficult to learn; f) a direct 
descendent of Sanskrit, and very similar to Sanskrit 
even to this day, etc. Most of these opinions are 
based on some exaggerated statements supplied by 
scholars or would-be scholars who have never 
made any serious effort to learn Lithuanian, or at 
least to get acquainted with this “mysterious relic” 
of the early Indo-European development. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to read in the 
9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Their language has great similarities to the 
Sanskrit. it is affirmed that whole Sanskrit 
phrases are well understood by the peasants of 
the banks of Niemen”. 

(Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 1882, see 

Lithuanians.) 


This was written by Prince Kropotkin, a Rus- 
sian who did not know Lithuanian and had only 
heard about it. It is amazing that this belief, in 
the legendary similarity between Lithuanian and 
Sanskrit, is still very much alive. There is a certain 
charm (as there is in all legends) attached to 
this legend and therefore it is still holding strong. 
As late as 1954 we read: 

“The Lithuanian language is more ancient 
than Greek, Latin, German, Celtic and the Slav 
tongues. It belongs to the Indo-European group 
and is the nearest idiom to Sanskrit. The re- 
semblance, indeed, is so close that Lithuanian 
peasants can understand Sanskrit sentences 
pronounced by learned scholars.” Encyclopedia 
Americana, Vol. XVII, p. 482, 1954; entry un- 
signed, ergo, compiled by the editors). 


In 1882, the Russian Prince Kropotkin, realizing 
that he did not know Lithuanian, at least said: 
“It is affirmed....,” but the Encyclopedia Americana, 
vintage 1954, plainly states: “...indeed...” while de- 
scribing that unusual resemblance and closeness 
between Lithuanian and Sanskrit. 

Some people have carried it even further. This 
writer once noted with amusement a statement by 
a professor at one of the leading universities in 
Chicago. He asserted in several lectures and in one 
article that a Lithuanian peasant of his day (the 
time was ca. 1927) could easily be understood by 
and could understand a peasant in the Kashmir 


Valley speaking one of the ancient dialevts ci Hin. 
dustani, the descendent of Sanskrit... 

But the plain truth is that a Lithuanian peas- 
ant of today would understand just as much Kash- 
miri-Hindustani as a Turk would understand a Finn 
speaking Finnish. It is true that scholars can con- 
struct sentences in one language that sound similar 
to those in another, related or not, but this is not 
proof of a historical relationship or of a close 
similarity between two languages. 


What, first of all, is Sanskrit? Many people 
still believe it to be a sort of “grandmother,” or 
even real “mother,” of all the Indo-European lan- 
guages. But actually, this name refers to a very 
small part of the Indo-European family: namely, 
it is popularly used for the more scientific term 
Old Indic. In its turn, Old Indic, or Sanskrit, is only 
a branch of a branch of Indo-European languages, 
namely, of the Indo-Iranian branch. The only 
reason why Sanskrit is so famous is because it was 
a highly developed literary language that has been 
recorded earlier than any other branch of the Indo- 
Furopean languages. Its first manuscripts date to 
approximately 1500 B.C., thus giving us invaluable 
recorded forms of the state of Old Indic about 
3400 years ago. 

It is true that the Sanskrit of 1500 B.C. and 
the Lithuanian of 1547 (the first recorded Lithu- 
anian—the Catechism of Mazvydas) and even the 
Lithuanian of 1957 have certain similarities, but 
one will find similarities also between Lithuanian 
and Old Celtic, Latin and Lithuanian, Old English 
and Lithuanian, etc. 


It is also true, partly because of its inherent 
character, partly because of geographic and histori- 
cal circumstances, partly due to the character of 
the Lithuanian, and partly due to reasons still 
unknown to modern linguistic science, that Lith- 
uanian has preserved very many archaic features 
in its phonology (sounds), morphology (forms), 
accentuation and even syntax. But so have other 
Indo-European languages, such as Latin, Greek, 
Slavic, Germanic... It is impossible and not rational 
simply to call any language that grew and deve- 
loped naturally, unlike Esperanto, for instance, 
very old. Even French might be called very old, 
since many of its modern forms nevertheless go 
back to medieval Vulgar Latin, and these in turn 
go back to classical Latin, and classical Latin goes 
to a branch of the italic prototype, and this in turn 
goes back to Primitive Indo-European. Counting in 
the popular manner, Chinese would be perhaps 
the “oldest” language, but it has also changed 


greatly. We now have clay tablets in Sumerian that 
go back to 3500 B.C., thus being about 2000 years 
elder than the recorded forms of Sanskrit! One 
can perhaps speak of a language as having pre- 
served many (or only a few) archaic forms, or 
ancient features, but to call a language “old” or 
“ancient” is, to our way of thinking, very amateur- 
ish and unscientific. 

We usually divide the whole Indo-European 
family of languages into 13 groups, or branches, or 
families (our list is from East to West): 


The Indo-European Languages: 


1) Tokharian (Dialects A and B; dead). 
ll) Indo-Iranian: 
1) Indic: 
a) Old Indic — Sanskrit 
b) Middle Indic 
c) Innumerable languages and mix- 
tures of a) and b). 
2) Iranian 
iI) Armenian 
IV) Thraco-Phrygian: (West Asia Minor, East Bal- 
kans; dead). 
V) Illyrian; dead. 
VI) Albanian (Scme scholars believe Albanian to be 
a descendent of Illyrian). 
VII) Greek. 
VIII) Italic or Romance languages: Latin, Ruma- 
nian, Spanish, French, Portuguese, etc. 
IX) Celtic 
X) Slavic: 
1) Mast Slavic: 
a) Russian 
b) White Russian 
c) Ukrainian 
2) South Slavic: 
a) Bulgarian 
b) Serbo-Croatian 
c) Dalmatian 
d) Macedonian 
3) West Slavic: 
a) Polish 
b) Czech 
c) Slowak 
d) Kashubian 
e) Wendish 
XI) Baltic: 
1) East Baltic: 
a) Lithuanian 
b) Latvian 
c) Couronian; dead. 
2) West Baltic: 
a) Old Prussian; dead. 
XII) Germanic: 
1) East Germanic: 
a) Gothic; dead. 
b) Burgundian; dead. 
c) Langobardian; dead. 


Dr. Antanas Klimas completed his graduate 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
vhia, where he was an instructor in German. Cur- 
rently Assistant Professor of German at the Univer- 
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of the Lithuanian Student Association. Author of a 
number of articles. 


2) North Germanic: 
a) Danish 
b) Swedish 
c) Norwegian 
d) Icelandic 


3) West Germanic: 
a) German 
b) English 
c) Dutch 
d) Frisian 
e) Flemish 
f) Yiddish 


XIII) Hittite (some linguists believe that Hittite, 
with recorded words as old as 1800 B.C., older 
than Sanskrit, was a “sister” of Primitive Indo- 
European and thus an “aunt” to all the other 
groups, I-XII. This question has not yet been 
solved. 


Since all the languages listed above have deve- 
leped from one prototype, the Primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean, Lithuanian is related and has at least some 
similarities with all these languages. Indeed, there 
are sounds, words and forms that are more or less 
similar in all these languages. Therefore the older 
the sounds, forms, and words in a language, the 
more important is that language in comparative 
Indo-European linguistics or philology (in the more 
specific, narrower sense of this word). 

What has Lithuanian preserved in this aspect? 

In phonetics, Lithuanian has preserved the 
Indo-European vowels, especially in stressed syl- 
lables: 


Primitive Indo-European Lithuanian 


e e, and also long e 
i i 

u u 

a a, and also long a 
o a, and also long a 
e é 

i y = long i 

a a 

a 

uo 


Of course, the Lithuanian distinction between 
long and short vowels does not represent the exact 
Primitive Indo-European pattern. Some long vowels 
were lost, some were shortened. Some originally 
short vowels were lengthened. But by and large, 
the Lithuanian vowel system is one of the best- 
preserved vowel systems among the Indo-European 
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languages, and definitely the best preserved among 
the living Indo-European languages. Compared to 
it, the English vowel system has changed incom- 
parably more: 

“If we compare the English vowel system 
with that of Primitive Indo-European we find 
it changed beyond recognition. Numerous fac- 
tors, e.g., influence of consonants, monophthon- 
gization, diphthongization, breaking, and most 
of all mutation (umlaut) have played havoc 
with the inherited system. This is the main 
reason why the actually close relationship with 
the Lithuanian language is now all but obli- 
terated.” (A. Senn. The Lithuanian Language. 
Chicago, 1942; p. 31). 

The Indo-European consonants in Lithuanian 
are as follows: 


Primitive Indo-European Lithuanian 
p p 
t t 
k k 
b b 
d d 
g 
bh b 
dh d 
gh 
k’ § 
g” Zz 
g’h Zz 


As we see, the Indo-European palatals k’ g’ g’h 
changed to sibilants § 2 2, as in all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages of the satem-group: Indo-Irani- 
an, Baltic, Slavic, Armenian... The same palatals 
were preserved as stops in the centum-group: Italic, 
Germanic, Celtic, Greek, Tokharian, Hittite. But 
the other consonants have been preserved quite 
well, even in the final position. 

Nearly all the other Indo-European languages 
changed their consonants more than Lithuanian, 
except perhaps Latin and Greek, but even those 
two have many changes in their consonant systems, 
and’ they would have changed more if they had 
lived. (Modern Greek has changed greatly.) 

In morphology, Lithuanian has also preserved 
many archaic forms. It still has seven declesional 
cases: nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, in- 
strumental, locative, and vocative. Dual is also 
preserved, although not widely used in the stan- 
dard literary language. Just compare, for example, 
the declension of today’s Lithuanian u-stem nouns 
and that of Gothic (recorded 1500 years ago): 


Gothic Lithuanian 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Nom. sunus sunjus sinus sinis 
Gen. sunaus suniwe sinaus siny 
Dat. sunau sunum sanui sinums 
Acc. sunu sununs siny sinus 


Although it cannot be stated that Lithuanian 
has preserved the inherited Indo-European accen- 
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tuation system, nevertheless the Lithuanian free 
pitch-accents come closer to the original pattern 
than those of other Indo-European language. 

It is impossible in this article to give all the 
examples and material possible to illustrate these 
statements, but any interested reader could con- 
sult the literature listed below. 

The Indo-European languages closest to Lithu- 
anian are Slavic and Germanic languages, and not 
today’s Kashmiri-Hindustani (descendents of San- 
skrit), nor even old Sanskrit itself, but that will be 
the theme for future articles. 

Literature: 
Alfred Senn. The Lithuanian Language. Chicago, 
1942. 

Ernst Fraenkel. Die baltischen Sprachen. Hei- 
delberg, 1950. 

Antanas Salys. Balty kalbos (In: Lietuviy En- 
ciklopedija, vol. 2, Boston, 1954). 
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The sculptor Vytautas KaSuba 
occupies a very prominent place in 
the generation of artists who were 
educated and received critical re- 
cognition in Lithuania and who 
have maintained strong and fruit- 
ful ties with their native land. As 
a young man he joined a small 
group of older Lithuanian sculp- 
tors, whose work in the years of 
independence consisted almost 
without exception in the creation 
of monumental, harsh and synthe- 
tic forms, and he entered this 
group as an innovator. Not only 
did KaSuba equal the accepted 
sculptors — Zikaras, PundzZius, 
Mikénas and others — in the 
meticulous finish of his work, he 
also brought to the realistic ac- 
ademicism of some of them and 
the synthesism, verging on monot- 
ony, of others his own subtly ly- 
rical and spiritualized approach. 
The forms of KaSuba’s work are 
dramatically defined, but at the 
same time they are modeled with 
a sensitive intimacy so that the 
play of light and shadows can 
give each contour an unforced ac- 
cent. Because of this his sculpture 
is dynamic not only outwardly, in 
its physical appearance, but also 
in its intense internal meaning. 
His works testify to the artist’s 
inventiveness, to his impulsive and 
introvert creative personality that 
is capable of breathing human 
truth into inert matter. They tes- 
tify, too, to their creator’s rigorous 
discipline, to his fanatical obstina- 
cy to conquer the static inertia 
of matter, and by the same token 
to his masterly ability to employ 
to that end every available tech- 
dualism —of intuitive insight and 
lety and dramatic force, of monu- 
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mental ideas and meticulous real- 
ization — have given him one of 
the most prominent places among 
the younger generation of Lith- 
uanian sculptors . 

KaSuba’s creative path is 
marked by two principal stages. 
The sculptures of the first stage — 
the work he did in Lithuania and 
in his first years in Germany 
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are marked by a dramatic quality 
they approach a classically academ 
ic style in form. In this period 
KaSuba modified traditional deline- 
ation only slightly, attempting to 
portray within its framework 
man’s spiritual eéperience, suit- 
ably accentuating motion and 
mimics. A youthful dynamism and 
pathos characterizes this work. 
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Somewhat later, in Germany, Ka- 
Suba began to introduce into his 
work a contemplative calm. The 
over — emphasized motions are 
frozen into a subtle and controlled 
surface vibration, permitting sha- 
dows to flow in rich half — tones 
over the sensitively modeled forms. 
One also feels in this period how 
the sculptor’s creative imagination 
begins to mature and to find for 
its expression subtler and more 
sought — out thematic and formal 
qualities. Vivid, overly direct sym- 
bolism is replaced by sculpturally 
deeper ideas. Thus KaSuba made 
the transition to his second crea- 
tive stage. This is characterized 
by a retreat from concrete char- 
acteristics and ideas of subject 
matter determined by classical and 
academic concepts. He introduces 
into his figure compositions not 
only the elements of pure sculpture 
but also elements of so — called 
pure form. This shows that the 
sculptor is sincerely interested in 
the problems and achievements of 
modern sculpture and has tried 
to incorporate them in his own 
artistic outlook. Nevertheless, Ka- 
Suba has not surrendered complete- 
ly to the conditionless flatness and 
the experiments in mass of pres- 
ent — day sculptors; he has always 
subjects. KaSuba still, as before 
consistent balance, a balance he 
can accept, between abstract form 
and concrete idea, between the 
elements of eéperimental sculpture 
and a living artistic reality. The 
human body remains his favorite 
subejct. KaSuba still, as before, 
primarily desires to portray the 
expressions of the human spirit. 
Even in the most abstract human 
lineaments he still seeks — and 
finds -—the human soul. 

A few biographical details: Vy- 
tautas KaSuba was born in 1915 
and studied at the Kaunas School 
of Art. From 1941 to 1944 he was 
director of the sculpture studio at 
_the Kaunas Institute of Applied 
Art. While still a student he a- 
chieved wide recognition; for ex- 
ample, at an international exhibi- 
tion in Paris in 1937 he was a- 
warded a gold medal for a wood- 


cut; in 1942 he received the nat- 
ional sculpture prize for his impos- 
ing relief “Kainiy iSlaisvinimas” 
(“The Freeing of the Prisoners”). 
exhibited at the Exposition of Suf- 
fering Lithuania, to commemorate 
the Soviet terror. From among his 
many pieces of sculpture these 
these might be noted: the granite 
“Head of a Soldier” of 1939; the 
granite obelisk at Vilijampole, also 
1939 The “Egle, Zalciy karalie- 
né’ ’(an untranslatable title bor- 


rowed from a Lithuanian folk tale) 
and the “Madonna of Exiles’, two 
works in wood of 1946; and the 
stone “Four Lithuanian Madonnas’ 
of 1954. Besides these works, Ka- 
Suba has done many smaller sculp- 
tures. He has participated in many 
exhibitions in Lithuania and other 
countries, and his work is repre- 
sented in famous galleries. Vyt. 
KaSuba belongs to the Lithuanian 
Institute of Art, an organization 
of artists established in exile. 


Henrikas Nagys born in 1920, a well known Lith- 
uanian critic and poet. He has studied at the univer- 
sities of Kaunas, Freiburg and Insbruck; author of 
several collections of poems. 
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VINCAS KREVE IN THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE 


Wirn the printing of “The Herrings” we 
commemorate the 75th anniversary of the birth 
of Vincas Krévé-Mickevicius, 

When Mr. Krévé-Mickeviéius died in 1954, 
as an exile in Philadelphia, he left behind a 
literary treasure of epic proportions. He was 
one of these few writers who are pronounced 
classics when still alive, acclaimed by the critics, 
venerated by the readers. His creation was a 
mighty river which started with a musical flow 
of the archaic and heroic “Tales of the Old 
Folks of Dainava” (Dainavos éalies seny Zmo- 


niy padavimai), mirrored realistically the life 
of the Lithuanian countryside “In the Thatch- 
covered Cottage” (Siaudinéj pastogéj), roared 
and dashed against the limitation of the genre 
with such historical plays as “Sarinas” and 
“Skirgaila”, and — finally — entered the dark 
ocean with an unfinished biblical novel “The 
Children of Heaven and Earth” (Dangaus ir 
Zemés sinds). 

Unmistakably Lithuanian ant truly universal, 
Krévé-Mickevicius was an artist worthy of glo- 
bal recognition. 
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THE HERRINGS 


' I, was mid-Lent. Spring had come. The days were 
sunny and mild. The snow had melted and the hilitops 
all around were black. Little streams rippled down the 
jurrows and ruts in the road. And as they rippled, they 
spoke the story of spring — of its presence. 


“Ladies, have you any feed, chickens, eggs?” 
asked Kuslius as he tapped on the window-pane with 
his fingers one such spring day. 

He was an old Jew with a long, red beard and a 
hairy forehead. His hair was completely gray except 
for his beard which was spotted with gray. Yet this 
did not mar or hide the natural color of his hair. 
His eyesight was very poor and he could not see even 
that which lay directly before him. Consequently as 
he walked he felt his way with a cane like a blind 
man. And he was sure to be cautious whenever he car- 
ried a basket of eggs. 

“Why don’t you buy a pair of eyeglasses?” people 
had often asked him. 

“Eyeglasses?” And where am I to get the money 
for them?”, he would ask with deep sighs. 

His bitterest trials were the pranks of the village 
lods. They enjoyed placing a stick or something in 
front of his feet just to see him trip and fall. What 
fun then! But Kuslius knew well their pranks and he 
was on guard whenever he passed any lads or young 
men at play. 

“Why do you harm an old man?” he would ask 
the pranksters as he pushed aside with his cane the 
stick or stone placed in front of him. “Would it be 
nice now if I were to fall and kill myself?” 

But he never became angry. Perhaps he was al- 
ready inure to this type of ridicule. 

He dressed the same both in the winter and the 
summer. As he made his rounds of the farmhouses, 
he carried a basket in his hands and a veritable ware- 
house on his shoulders. He was sure not to miss a 
family. 

Now as he stood beneath Gerdvilas’ window with 
his ear to the pane, he waited to hear the answer of 
the women. 

“We have ram’s liver,” mocked a shepherd lad 
who sat on a stool near the window and mended his 
fishing net. Kuslius, accustomed to such ridicule, paid 
no attention to him. He waited a while longer and 
not having received an answer again rattled the 
pane with his fingers. 

“Do you need any soap, needles, matches, her- 
rings?” 


“Come in! Come in! We'll see.” Gerdviliené*) in- 
vited him into the house. She whispered something to 
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her daughter-in-law who was nursing her baby in 
the crib. 

Kuslius hobbled across the yard to the door. The 
shepherd ran over to the woodbin beside the fireplace, 
selected the largest piece of kindling, and placed it 
on the threshold. 

“Pick up that stick! Pick up that stick!” Gerdvi- 
liené scolded the lad. “Do you want an old man to kill 
himself! You shameless one!” 

“He — a man! That unbaptized one!” the shep- 
herd jeered and sat down by the window. “That was 
the least we did to him when I served at Silakiemis.” 

Monica, the daughter of Gerdvilas, a girl of fifteen 
years, rose quickly, for Kuslius was already coming 
through the hall, picked up the stick and threw it 
back into the woodbin. 

“You good-for-nothing! I'll beat in your hump: 
Then perhaps you'll learn,” she reprimanded the shep- 
herd as she passed by him. 

“Your arms are too short. Maybe you'd like to be 
Kuslius’ daughter-in-law. You defend him so,” the lad 
taunted the young girl. 

“Look how the little frog squirms! Like a mouse 
in the peabin.” 

“Whatever you did in Silakiemis, be sure, you'll 
never do it here,” Gerdviliené also scolded him. “Such 
a bad boy. Making fun of an old man. Don’t laugh! 
You yourself will be old someday. Sin against God by 
ridiculing old age now and God will not let you live 
to see a ripe age.” 

“There’s no sin against God if one ridicules a 
Jew,” intervened Marcele, the maid. “Didn’t they per- 
secute God Himself?” 

At this point and with pain-filled groans, Kuslius 
crossed the threshold. He was obviously very tired. 

“Praise be to God!” he greeted them but did not 
remove his hat. 

“Forever and ever!” Gerdviliené alone answered. 

Kuslius walked over to the table, took down the 
bag of wares from his back and threw it down on a 
chair. The basket of eggs he put under the chair first 
having tapped with his cane to see if the space were 
free. The bucket of herrings he placed on a stool and 
removed from it the lid with which it was covered. 

“All right! Come on! Get your herrings!” he 
invited the women as he began to pick out the smallest 
fish from the top of the bucket. “How many do you 
want? Two? Three?” 

Gerdviliené arose from her place by the fire and 
adjusted her apron. She walked over to the stool and 


*) Mrs. Gerdvilas in Lithuanian. 


began to pick out the herrings from the bucket, select- 
ing those that looked the best to her. 

“Nu! You are taking my best herrings. Who will 
buy the others?” scowled Kuslius. 

“That's all right. The folks will buy even the bad 
ones once the good ones are gone.” 

Gerdviliené selected five herrings and lay them 
out on a stool. 

“How many eggs do you want for them? she 
asked the Jew. Kuslius took the fish up into his hands, 
turned them over and felt their weight. 

“How many eggs? Eggs are very cheap nowadays. 
Besides you have picked the largest herrings. Vy look! 
Fat like chickens!” He shoved them in front of Gerd- 
viliené. 

“Keep them away from my eyes! I’m not blind. 
The herrings are thin as wafers.” 

“Nice wafers! That I may never eat any better 
in my life. Nu. Give me a fourth of a gross. All right?” 

“What! May you never see the day when I will 
give so many for such small wafers, you unbaptized 
one. Here, take your fish and keep them.” 

She took the fish from the stool, threw them back 
into the bucket and walked over to the fireplace where 
lay her spindle. 

“Nu them. How many will you give me? Tell me!” 
the Jew cried out after her. Kuslius dug into the 
bucket and brought out the same herrings and placed 
them on the stool. 

Gerdviliené wiped her hands on her apron and sat 
down behind the spinning wheel. 

“Do you want eight?” she offered Kuslius. “If 30, 
I'll take them.” 

“Eight eggs for five such herrings!” Kuslius 
exclaimed in astonishment. “Would that my enemy got 
that much! I swear they cost me much more than that. 
Will you give me fourteen?” 

“Never. Nine and not one more.” 

She set up the spindle, wet the end of the thread 
and began to spin, as if the herrings were of no con- 
cern to her. 

“Make it thirteen,” begged Kuslius. “I can’t give 
them for less. As I live I can’t!” and he picked up 
the herrings and put them back into the bucket. 

“Ten. That's my last offer. I will not give you an 
egg more.” 

“If only the herrings were good,” her daughter- 
in-law seconded. She had covered the baby with blan- 
kets and was now examining the fish which lay on 
the stool. “They’re small and thin like shiners.” 

“As I live and breathe, they cost me much more.” 

Kuslius threw the herrings back into the bucket, 
lifted the bag of wares onto his pack, picked up the 
basket and walked to the door with a sigh. 

“Make it twelve?” he asked stopping by the door. 

“I said ten. I won't give an egg more. So don’t 
bargain uselessly. I’m not a small child.” 

can’t. I can’t.” 

“You can’t. Then don’t sell them,” grumbled the 
daughter-in-law. 

The Jew walked out into the yard. He went to 
the window and again asked. 


“Lady, will you give me eleven?” 

Still here! I said ten.” 

Kuslius was silent for a minute, deeply wrapped 
in thought. Should he go on, or should he go back into 
the house. How could he but not go back, for there 
would be some proit f... siz, seven cents or perhaps 
even ten. 

The Jew returned into the house. He replaced his 
wares in their former position and started to take the 
herrings from out of the bucket. 

“Nu, bring out the eggs and take your herrings,” 
he called after setting them out on the stool. 

Gerdviliené stopped the spindle and took down a 
large bowl from the shelf to put the fish in. 

“What kind of herrings are you trying to give 
me? Do you think I’d be so foolish as to take these!” 
she angrily demanded of him as she turned over the 
herrings. The Jew had now substituted some smaller 
fish. 

“What more do you want?” cried out Kuslius. 
“These are the best herrings...as I live.” 

“You can keep them. I don’t want them,” she 
crowded them back into his hands. “Just look at him! 
Picked out the worst of the lot.” 

“For ten eggs you want good fish,” stormed Kus- 
lius as he exchanged two herrings with better ones. 
“Nu, here are some better fish. Take them and bring 
me the eggs.” 

Gerdviliené sat down behind the spinning wheel 
and did not even once glance at the fish. 

‘I don’t want them. If you can’t give me the best, 
you may as well keep them all.” 

The Jew again dug into the bucket. He pulled 
out two herrings, sniffed them over, and exchanged 
them with the others. 

“Will you take them now lady? I haven't time to 
waste,” the Jew howled in anger. “All right, take the 
ones you had picked out before.” 

Gerdviliené saw now that he had laid out the best 
fish. 

“Marcele, get the herrings,” she ordered the maid, 
while she herself picked up the bowl and went into the 
larder to get the eggs. 

Marcele, without rising from her chair, picked up 
a pot lid and placed the herrings onto it. 

“What kind of eggs are you trying to give me?” 
scowled Kuslius. “Whoever saw such eggs. I won’t get 
even two cents for them.” 

“You don’t want them, don’t take them. I can 
always sell them at Merkiné,” Gerdviliené snapped 
back. “Marcele, give him back his herrings.” 

“Nu, nu, not so fast.” Kuslius spoke softly and 
condescendingly and began to put the eggs into his 
own basket. “Will you give me a few cooked potatoes? 
I haven’t eaten anything as yet.” . 

“Mona, give him some potatoes,” Gerdviliené spoke 
to her daughter. 

Mona spilled a handful of potatoes onto the table. 
Kuslius peeled three and greedily ate them. The re- 
mainder he put into his pocket. 


While the Jew was peeling and eating the potatoes, 
Marcele had filched a first, second and a third herring 
from his bucket. She lifted them out so deftly that no 
one saw her. Marcele hid them behind her chair. The 
shepherd, however, did see her. He winked at her and 
after she had hidden them he began to fill the entire 
house with loud guffaws. 

“Now what's got into you?” asked Mona full of 
amazement. “Bellowing like a trumpet.” 


“He’s laughing at an old man. What a hard lot 
he has,” the Jew complained swallowing a potato.” It 
iz not good to laugh at a tired man.” 

Marcele looked at the lad and began to laugh 
herself. She realized that he had seen all and winking 
at him, signalled that he should not say anything. 

“IT will bring the others home to my wife. She is 
very sick,” explained Kuslius after he had pocketed 
the other potatoes. He then tightened the cord around 
his pack, lifted it onto his shoulders, and sighed deeply. 

“Lady, have you a chicken to sell? No chicken? .. 
A rooster?” 

“I haven’t. Besides who would sell a chicken at 
this time of the year?” 

“My wife is sick and wuld like chicken, but I 
can’t buy any anywhere,” complained Kuslius as he 
picked up the rest of his wares. He walked over to 
the door. He groaned beneath the load. It was a heavy 
one to carry. The old man’s feet scarcely cleared the 
floor when he walked. And here he must wade through 
slippery slush, dirty and wet to the ankles, while at 
home his wife lay sick, alone and helpless. 


“Oi! If it were only as easy for my enemies to 
live as it is for me,” he imprecated. 

After he had crossed the threshold both the shep- 
herd and Marcele burst into peals of laughter. 

“What wrong have you shameless ones now played 
on the old man?” Gerdviliené wanted to know. 

Marcele raised up the three herrings by their 
tails. 

“You've stolen them, you wretch. For shame!” 
the daughter-in-law mockingly scolded. Marcele and 
the shepherd lad laughed all the more. 


“Aren’t you the least bit sorry for him, you bad 
girl!” reprimanded Gerdviliené. “It may be his entire 
profit for the dayj And his wife perhaps hasn’t eaten 
today. Aren’t you afraid of God?” 

“He won't die,” argued Marcele who had now 
stopped laughing. “He has cheated more than one of 
our people.” 

“That's his concern. We'll see what Father has 
to say to you when you go to confession next.“ 

Marcele became frightened when she thought of 
the priest in the confessional. The thought that per- 
haps Kuslius and his family were really starving 
smote her to the quick. She recalled how greedily he 
had downed the cooked potatoes. ‘ 

“You both will get a chance to laugh in the next 
world when with herrings between your teeth you will 
beg Kuslius to take them back,” prophesied Mona. 

“You'll never see the day when I will ask a Jew 
pardon,” the shepherd retaliated. “As if Jews will be 
with us Christians in the hereafter.” 


“When you find yourself in hell, you'll see all 
manners of people there, Catholics and Jews, land- 
lords and peasants.” 

“Goodness sakes! You'd think it were a sin against 
God to swindle a Jew,” Marcele tried to defend her 
action. “Weren’t they the people who tortured and 
crucified God our Lord!” 

“My dear girl!” Gerdviliené reminded her. “We 
ourselves daily torment and crucify the most beloved 
God. Yet He always forgives us!” 


II 


Marcele dreamt that night that she was in heaven. 
It was beautiful there. Like the church in Pivasunus. 
Candles and lights glittered everywhere. God Himself, 
grey-haired, with a long beard, sat high above on His 
throne, surrounded by angels. Some angels were very 
small, like those in a picture of the Blessed Virgin. 
They flew up and down around God. The others, much 
taller and with long wings, knelt with hands joined 
before the throne, like young priests or clerics, adoring 
their Creator. 

All heaven was full of dead. Marcele couldn’t see 
a single soul that was still living on earth. She became 
frightened and her heart skipped a beat. She knew 
she must also be dead for she was in heaven. But she 
couldn’t remember when she had died. There wasn’t 
tome to think either for the dead were continually 
arriving and entering through heaven’s small gates by 
which she was now standing. In no time she found 
herself hemmed into a corner next to a wall. There 
were as many dead in heaven as there were people 
during the feast of Saint Rocco in Merkine. Evyryone 
was well-dressed — his funeral best. There were both 
men and women, priests, landlords and peasants. 

The landlords and their wives sat near God, just 
a few paces from His throne. When Marcele noticed 
this she exclaimed, “O God, it’s good for the land- 
lords even here in heaven!” 

Marcele also saw a number of her friends, some 
dead a long time, others who had died only last year. 
There was Peter Lukosius, her Godfather, for whom 
as a young girl she had served as a maid for five 
years. Then there was her Godmother, Vaksiene, who 
had given her a silk kerchief the day of her first 
confession. True, the kerchief was no longer new and 
had a tiny hole worn through in the center, but Mar- 
cele always wore it to church on big feastdays. There 
were many others whom Marcele could not recognize. 


Marcele stood by the gates and gazed about. Near 
the throne she saw her mother kneeling. She had so 
longed to see her mother that when she did a pain 
shot through her heart, as if someone had pressed it 
together with a vise. At long last she could talk with 
her mother. She could tell her everything — all her 
hardships — just as of old, when her mother was alive 
and would come over to visit her Sundays. 

She started to elbow her way through the crowd. 
Her arms and flanks cleared a straight path. The 
girl bumped into one soul and tread another’s foot. 
The souls glanced angrily at her and shook their 
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heads. But she paid no attention to them and con- 
tenued to elbow her way. 

She had reached the center of heaven and was 
just a few steps away from her mother when an 
angel barred her path. He was dressed in white. A red 
sash, decked with gold leaf, crossed his shoulders and 
in his hand he bore a large golden staff. 

“Why do you intrude like a fool and hinder the 
souls in adoring God, the Father?” he thundered at 
the girl. The angel looked her over from head to toe. 
“You've come here in rags and are soiling the white 
garments of the souls.” 

Marcele looked at herself. She certainly was in 
unpresentable clothes. It was her house frock, the 
shirt of which she had not changed for two weeks. 
Shame covered Marcele. Frightened, she cast her eyes 
to the ground. The angel’s anger continued to increase. 

“How dare you bring herrings into the House of 
God!” the angel demanded of her. “Do you wish to 
create a stench? Give them to me. I'll throw the fish 
out.” 

Marcele only now saw that she held several her- 
rings in her hand; the very same fish she had taken 
fiom Kuslius’ bucket. She could not understand why 
she had brought them with her to heaven. Then she 
remembered that she had eaten the herrings and her 
fears multiplied. Marcele felt the juice of the fish 
running through her fingers and falling onto her frock. 
Quickly she stretched out her arm and handed them 
to the angel. But he did not take them. He summoned 
a cherub to perform the task. 

“Take these herrings and throw them out. Heaven 
has its own food and drink, and it is not of the earth.” 


The cherub was about to take the fish from the 
girl when a gruff voice was heard behind the gates 
of heaven. 

“Give me back my herrings! Those my fish she 
has stolen!” 

The voice was only too familiar to Marcele. Her 
fear reached a new pitch. She noticed that all the 
sculs withdrew from her and God had looked at her. 
The girl was too terrified to look at Him directly, but 
from the corner of her eye she saw that He was angry. 
Kuslius, the prude, continued his bellowing on the op- 
posite side of the gate. She'll pull his beard out for 
him and send the dogs after him! Wouldn’t it be 
worthwhile? Why couldn’t he have met her some- 
where else, all alone, since he’s detected her crime, 
and there ask for restitution. But not here in heaven 
before all the angels and God Himself! 

“Isn’t there any justice in heaven that you do 
not give me back my herrings! Is a weary Jew to be 
wronged even here!” stormed Kuslius. 

“Then you have entered heaven with stolen fish? 
You have dared to bring into the House of God stoien 
property?” the angel questioned Mareele. The girl did 
not know what to say and was silent.as a mute. So 
frightened was she. 

“Since you do not answer we will go to God. He 
will judge you as you deserve.” 

The angel took her hand and led the girl through 
the crowd to the throne of God. Shame burst through- 


out her body and the girl wished she could fall 
through the floor of heaven. Everyone drew away 
from her as if she were a contagious disease. The 
angered souls turned their faces away. 

“Thief!” You've stolen a Jew’s herrings!” she 
heard someone say. 

The souls followed her. The most agonizing part 
of her journey occurred when the angel guided her 
past her mother. Though Marcele did not raise her 
eves she could feel her mother’s sad gaze upon her. 
The girl turned as red as a beet. She blushed as she 
well may. 

“Did you steal Kuslius’ herrings?” God asked 
Marcele who had knelt down before His throne. 

The girl was silence itself. She covered her eyes 
with her hands and trembled like a poplar tree. 

God also was silent and waited to hear Marcele’s 
answer. Since she did not defend herself, God turned 
to His angels and said to them: 

“Take her unto hell and give her over to the devils. 
Let them persecute her forever.” 

When God had rendered his decree, an angel im- 
mediately took Marcele and thrust her out through the 
gates of heaven, which locked after her. 

On the other side of the gates it was dark, bleak 
and terrifying. The doors had hardly locked when a 
mob of devils surrounded her. They were red, tailed 
and fire belched forth from their throats as from a 
furnace. They crawled over one another and tried to 
come closer to Marcele. The filthiest of them readied 
his fork to stab her. The girl clung to the gates when 
she saw this and screamed uncannily and — awoke. 

Once she had awakened, Marcele sat up on the 
eiderdown blankets. Her body was drenched with per- 
spiration. And she was still feverishly trembling. 

Her first thought was to leap out of bed, run 
over to Kuslius, admit her guilt and beg him to for- 
give her. But she looked out into the yard and saw 
that it was still dark and night. Furthermore, Mer- 
kine, where Kuslius lived, was far away; and more 
than likely, he would not be home at this hour. 

Marcele, with her knees clasped before her, re- 
mained some time in bed. She glanced apprehensively 
at the windows to see if any horned-ones weren't 
stealing their way into her bedroom. 


She signed with a cross, the bed, the floor, all 
the walls and the corners. Marcele repeated the cross 
several times over the door and windows. Then she 
tiptoed over to Gerdviliene’s bed and searched carefully 
in the dark for the latter’s dress. She found it. 
Cautiously, lest perhaps she awaken anyone, and with 
trembling hands, Marcele lifted the key to the larder 
from the pocket of the dress. 

The maid slowly opened the door without so much 
as a squeak and went into the hall. Here very silently 
and stopping often to listen, she unlocked the larder. 
Marcele started to hunt in the dark for the egg-con- 
tainer. 

The girl found one container and sunk her hand 
into it — it was full of milk. Another — all her fin- 
gers were covreed with cream. Her third try found 
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A NEW STUDY 


The Prehistory 


Until recently there has been no coprehensive sur- 
vey of the prehistory of Eastern Europe, although man- 
y studies of individual regions and accounts of ar- 
cheological excavations have been available. This great 
lack has now been rectified by ‘The Prehistory of 
Eastern Europe, Part I: Mesolithic, Neolithic and Cop- 
per Age Cultures in Russia and the Baltic Area,” 
a monumental work (241 text pages plus nine introd- 
uctory pages, 126 illustrations, 50 tables) by Dr. M. 
Gimbutas, published in 1956 by the American School 
of Prehistoric Research, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University. I shall here describe the general features 
of Dr. Gimbutas’ work, with emphasis upon the prob- 
lems of the prehistory of the Baltic area including 
Lithuania. The area treated in the book is vast, stretch- 
ing from the Arctic Ocean and the White Sea in 
the north to the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus Mountains 
and the Black Sea in the south, and from the Baltic 
Sea in the northwest to the Carpathian Mountains 
and the Oder River in the southwest. The work is 
divided into six principal sections. 


|. The Development of Culture During Early Post- 
Glacial Timcs. Obviously an area as large as that treat- 
ed in this book consists of a number of regions whose 
cultural development followed separate paths. The 
glacier that covered the northern part of Europe had 
an especially great effect upon environmental factors. 
At a time when man in the southern parts—the Uk- 
raine, the Northern Caucasus—had already advanced 
into Paleolithic culture, immense stretches of land ar- 
ound the Baltic and in northern Poland and central 
Russia were covered with ice, making human habitation 


impossible. Not until the ice melted (c. 5,000810,000 gp 


of Eastern Europe 
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B.C.) in the southern Baltic lands and somewhat later 
in the north, according to geologists) did the first 
men appear. 

M.Gimbutas begins her survey at about 10,000 B.C., 
after touching briefly upon the remains of Upper Pal- 
eolithic culture in the Black Sea area. Two clearly 
distinct cultural areas were evident: the Pontic, or 
Black Sea, area (the Ukraine, southern Russia and 
the Caucasus) and the Baltic and central and northern 
Russia area. In the Pontic area Mesolithic settlements 
are found in river valleys, usually closer to the riv- 
er than those of the Paleolithic period. As the fauna 
of the region changed (the huge mammoths, the rein- 
deer, etc were gradually replaced by smaller animals— 
for example wild boar, red deer, wolves and foxes) 
the hunting tools also changed and became finer. These 
microlithic flint implements were previously classified 
as belonging to the so-caled Azilian and Tardenoisian 
cultural periods, but the author has, quite justifiably, 
replaced these terms, borrowed from Western Europe, 
with new ones:the San-Koba and Murzak-Koba periods, 
after caves in Crimea that bear those names. Bone 
implements as well as flint ones have been found. 


The evolution of culture in the northern part of 
Eastern Europe followed a different course. Here, 
as has been mentioned, the first men appeared con- 
siderably later, because of the ice sheet and the cold 
climate. The bands of reindeer hunters first reached 
the western Baltic lands, and later the eastern Baltic 
lands. Reindeer were the principal animals hunted, 
as is testified to by implements made from reindeer 
antlers and bone. Toward the end of the Late Glacial 
period the flint industry of the so-called Swiderian 


her hand surrounded by grain. At least she located 
the egg-container. She took out six eggs and locked the 
larder. The eggs she hid in the sandpile, which had 
been placed in the corner during the fall, so that when 
winter arrived it could be used to cover the freshly 
swept floor. 

Once the eggs were safely concealed, Marcele 
returned quietly to her room and replaced the key in 
Gerdviliene’s dress. She crawled in under the covers 
and went calmly to sleep. 


The next morning Gerdviliene was amazéd to 
find milk on the doors of the larder, on the door knob 
and on her dress. She knew she could not have gone 
to the larder in her sleep. 


She checked the containers and found that some 
eggs were missing. The shepherd lad immediately felt 
her wrath. Despite his protests and swearings he was 
unsuccessful in convincing Gedviliene that he was 
innocent. 

Marcele heard all, said nothing. Every night there- 
after she searched the sandpile to check its precious 
treasure. Impatiently the girl waited for Sunday when 
she would be able to bring them to Kuslius and pay 
him for the stolen herrings. 

Once her fault was righted she would no longer 
have any fears of being again expelled from heaven 
for stealing. 

Translated by PRANAS PRANCKUS 


type (named after the Seidry-Wilkiz site near Warsaw) 
appeared between the Oder to the west and the upper 
Volga and the Oka to the east. Flint artifacts of this 
culture are found in great numbers in Lithuania. The 
top of a human skull that was found at Kebeliai, near 
Priekule in western Lithuania, should probably be as- 
signed to this period. In the seventh and sixth mil- 
lenniums B.C., after the climate had become warmer, 
a fishing culture became especially prominent. Har- 
poons, bone points, hooks, etc. have been found in peat 
bogs—the beds of former lakes. Of human remains, 
a skull found in the Kirsna River (Marijampolé Dist- 
rict) is usually assigned to this period. In East Prus- 
sia, the earliest ceramic fragments found date back 
to c. 4000 B.C. 


Il. The Neolithic, Chalcolithic and Copper Ages 
in the North Pontic Area. In this section M. Gimbutas 
describes the previously little-investigated and unknown 
Neolithic and Copper Age cultures of the fourth and 
third millenniums B.C. in the Ukraine and southern 
Russia. The author, making use of data from the 
latest archeological investigations, gives special empha- 
sis to the cultural evolution of the lower Dnieper and 
Sea of Azov area. Here an uninterrupted cultural de- 
velopment from Paleolithic times to the end of the 
third millennium B.C. is traceable. But around 2000 
B.C. men of a different culture and origin broke into 
southern Russia, the Ukraine and the Caucasus from 
the southeast. They buried their dead in barrows, 
in a contracted position. They congregated in small 
villages on high river banks. Their houses were rect- 
angular in shape. The bones of domestic animals— 
cattle and goats—that have been found in their set- 
tlements testify to widespread domestication of anim- 
als. New elements are found not only in the material 
culture but in the human type itself. The earlier 
inhabitants were of the Cro-Magnon race, massive and 
broad-faced, while the new arrivals were representat- 
ives of the so-called Eastern Mediterranean race, nar- 
ow-faced and long-headed. All this is tied in with the 
Indo-European invasion of the area. As we shall see, 
these new inhabitants forced their way farther west 
and spread throughout Europe. 


111. The Tripolye Peasants in the Western Ukraine. 
This section of the work is devoted to a discusion 
of the interesting Tripolye culture. This highly devel- 
oped culture spread between the Carpathians and the 
middle Dnieper. The culture is divided, on the basis of 
different types of pottery and other changing cultural 
elements, into three periods: the Early Tripolye, the 
Classical and the Late Tripolye. As early as the Early 
Tripolye period one finds traces of agriculture and 


-human (mostly female) and animal figurines of clay 


are characteristic. The high point of cultural devel- 
opment was reached in the Classical period. Polychrome 
pottery employed three colors and was made in comp- 
plex designs. Men lived in large villages, in large, 


Dr. J. Puzinas studied at the Universities of Kau- 
nas, Lithuania, and Heidelberg, Germany, where he 
received his doctorate. He taught at the University of 
Kaunas and was Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
during 1941-44. After World War II he taught at the 
Baltic University in Germany. Presently an editor of 
the Lithuanian Encyclopedia. Known as author of 
numerous articles. 


long buildings. The Tripolye culture disintegrated in 
the Late period, at the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium B.C., with the onslaught of newcomers who 
reached the western part of the Ukraine by way of 
southern Russia and the eastern Ukraine. 


IV.The Neolithic and Chalcolithic in East Cent- 
ral Europe. In this section the author investigates the 
two principal cultures of the third millennium B.C.: 
the Danubian culture and the so-called First Northern 
or Funnel Beaker culture. The former culture is ad- 
jacent to the Danube and in neighboring areas. The 
Danubian culture gradually took over substantial areas 
beyond the Carpatians, along the Vistula, Oder, Elbe, 
Weser and Rhine. This cultural development had 
several phases. Men gathered ir large villages and 
lived in large houses. A large village on the bend of 
the Vistula, near the Brzes Kujawski, that belongs to 
this period has been investigated. It consists of many 
long (15 to 40 meters) houses of trapezoidal shape. The 
dead were buried in a contrasted position. The second 
culture, the Funnel Beaker (named for its character- 
istic funnel-shaped pottery), is found between Den- 
mark and Lithuania. It also was a farming and cat- 
tle—raising culture, and its development is divided 
into four periods. The author has concentrated her 
attention on its eastern representatives, who lived along 
the Vistula and in eastern Prussia to the Nemunas 
River. Here she has scrupulously grouped the ceramics 
and describes other cultural remains. The Funnel Beak- 
er and Danubian cultures met the same fate: Both were 
overwhelmed by a new wave of inhabitants coming 
from the east. 
™'v. The Final Neolithic and Chalcolithic in North- 
eastern Europe. This section is the most significant 
for us, since in it the author analyzes the culture 
of the newcomers, the Indo—Europeans, and at the 
same time the problem of the Indo—Europeans’ orig- 
ins. As is well known, the homeland of the Indo—Eu- 
ropeans has never been conclusively established. Over 
a long period of time etymologists and prehistorians 
have produced a whole series of theories. Some schol- 
ars have sought the Indo—European homeland in the 
First Northern cultural area, others in Saxo-Thur- 
ingia, still others in Southeastern Europe and elsewhere 
Up to now the Corded Pottery culture of the begin- 
ing of the second millennium B.C. in Central and North- 
ern Europe—named for its pottery decorated with the 
impressions of cords—has been considered a represent- 
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ative of Indo-European culture. M. Gimbutas, after 
analyzing the available data, links the Corded Pot- 
tery culture with the Globular Amphora culture (named 
for its glove-—-shaped amphora), considering it to be 
a later development of the Globular Amphora cul- 
ture. In the author’s opinion, the Globular Amphora 
culture, distributed between Jutland and the Dnieper, 
should be considered a hybrid made up of the old 
local culture plus components from the newly arrived 
Indo—European culture. Further analysis leads M.Gim- 
butas to affirm that the Indo—Europeans came to 
Europe from the southeast. The Indo—Europeans made 
their appearance in Southeastern Europe, the Cauc- 
asus, the Ukraine and Asia Minor toward the end of 
the third millennium B.C. At about 2000 to 1800 B.C. 
they spread through the other areas of Europe, reach- 
ing the shores of the Baltic at about the same time. 
From here they forced their way further north— 
reaching even southern Finland—and through the 
Dnieper Basin and the vast areas of central Russia. 
A more or less unitary culture dominated all the land 
occupied by the Indo—Europeans, but contact with the 
old inhabitants of the various areas gave it certain 
local colorations. In the eastern Baltic region the Indo 
Europeans were the originators of farming and an- 
imal husbandry. They lived in small villages—the ex- 
cavated village of Succase, near Elbing in former 
East Prussia, is an example. Their dwellings were small, 
roughly eight to twelve meters long and four to six 
meters wide. It is even possible from available data 
to determine their religion; the cult of the sun, the 
snake and certain domestic animals dominated, and 
there are evidences of human sacrifices. Racially, 
as can be seen from skeletal fragments, the new in- 
habitants were dolichocephalic with a proclivity to 
mesocephalism. From the Indo—Europeans who set- 
tled in the eastern Baltic region the Baltic branch, 
the direct ancestors of the Lithuanians, was soon 
formed. 


Vi.The Culture of the Hunters and Fishers of 
Northeastern Europe. The book's final section is devot- 
ed to a discussion of the culture of the hunters and 
fishers in the eastern Baltic region and Russia. It is 
concerned with the culture of those who inhabited the 


area before the Indo—Europeans arrived on the scene. 
This culture had many common traits, but it was 
spread over a broad area and thus was made up of 
certain differing elements. This has given rise to a 
division into three cultural groups; the Eastern Baltic, 
Central Russia; and Eastern Russia plus the Central 
Urals. 

A characteristic of the Eastern Baltic group was 
pottery decorated with comblike impressions. Stone and 
bone industries gradually developed after the Mesol- 
ithic period. The group belonged to the Cro—Magnon 
race. They were rapidly assimilated by the Indo-Eu- 
ropeans. 


The pottery of the Central Russian group—the 
Desna, upper Volga and Oka basins—was decorated 
with pitlike impressions. A substantial Mongoloid ad- 
mixture is noted in the members of the group. As 
the Indo—Europeans broke into their territory, the 
Central Russians retreated toward the northwest, reach- 
ing Estonia and Finland 


The Eastern Russia and Central Urals region was 
dominated by a culture alien to the cultures of the 
Eastern Baltic and Central Russia groups. However, 
the pottery here also has comblike markings. 


Finally, M. Gimbutas discusses extensively the nat- 
uralistic art of the fishers and hunters of Eastern 
Europe; animal and human figurines of amber, flint, 
clay and bone and the rock engravings of the Lake 
Onega and Baltic Sea area. 


I have discussed in this brief summary only the 
principal conclusions bearing on cultural evolution and 
processes. M. Gimbutas has collected in her book almost 
all the available data, has evaluated it fundamentally 
and critically and has made cautious conclusions. 
The bibliography appended to each section is sufficient 
testimony to the volume of material drawn on. The 
illustrations are carefully chosen and well presented. An 
index of names greatly simplifies the use of the work. 
On the whole, the book makes an excellent impression. 
It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes will 
appear soon. Harvard University, which made the re- 
search possible and provided the funds to publish this 
monumental work, merits special gratitude. 


It is important that we remember that communism and 
nazism are evil things in themselves. They are not merely wrong 
because they have threatened American security and the freedom 
of other nations. Not even if these threats had disappeared, they 


vould still be wrong, because they denied human freedom and 


raised their blasphemous hands against the Creator. 
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THE CURRENCY OF 


INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA 


One heritage of the occupations 
of Lithuania prior to 1918 was a 
state of complete anarchy in the 
matter of currency. Each succes- 
sive conqueror had left his own 
monetary system; as a result be- 
tween 1916-22 four nationwide and 
several local currencies were in 
circulation simultaneously. This 
chaotic condition prevailed until 
1922, at which time the four-year- 
old Lithuanian state abolished all 
the existing currencies and estab- 
lished its own system. 

The German invaders of Lithu- 
ania in 1914 found there a stable 
currency,the Russian Czarist ruble. 
This had provided a sound system 
for many years, one that perform- 
ed its functions and that the people 
trusted. The occupiers brought 
their own currency, the Reichs- 
mark, and this slowly entered into 
competition with the ruble. The 
German policy was to accumulate 
as many rubles as possible and 
sell them in neutral markets, thus 
undermining the Czarist monetary 
system in the country. But the 
people who trusted the ruble re- 
acted by hoarding it, and the re- 
suit was a great scarcity of circu- 
lating media, although the German 
ma:k gradually drove out the Rus- 
sian iub’e. The situation was 
grave, ani by order of the Ger- 
man military command a new 
1uble, called the Ostruble, consist- 
ing of 100 kopeks, was issued by 
the Darlehnkasse Ost and on Aug. 
6, 1916, was declared legal tender. 
The notes were authorized in a 
sum of up to 100,000,000 marks, 
and were actually receipts for col- 
lateral deposited in the treasury. 
The Ostruble was equal in value 
to one Czarist ruble or two Ger- 
man marks. It was intended not 
only to perform the usual ex- 
change functions but also to drive 
out the Russian ruble once and 
for all. But the population was 
still reluctant to part with its 
“good” rubles. Black markets 
sprang up, and the exchange rate 
fluctuated to the substantial dis- 
advantage of the new currency. 
The exact number of Ostrubles is- 


sued for the total area in which 
they circulated (they were intend- 
ed not for Lithuania alone but for 
all the Eastern provinces) remain- 
ed a “military” secret, but experts 
estimate the figure at some 207,- 
000,000. 

Although the Ostruble was never 
recalled, as was promised on the 
notes, the same bank in 1918 is- 
sued still another type of curren- 
cy. This was the mark (100 pfen- 
nigs), popularly referred to as the 
Ostmark. It was intended to cir- 
culate at par with the Reichsmark 
and at half the value of the Ost- 
ruble. It was more successful than 
its predecessor, possibly because of 
a promise that it would be ex- 
changed for Reichsmarks. The 
ezarist ruble was finally driven 
out. 

Besides these official currencies 
— the Reichsmark, which remain- 
ed in limited circulation, and the 
Ostruble and Ostmark — a host 
of other media sprang up. Some 
were nothing but papers given out 
by soldiers for requisitioned goods. 
Some localities published their own 
notes, which of course were worth- 
less, and there was a heavy influx 
of rubles published by the Soviet 
revolutionaries. These were carried 
by the Soviet Army and returning 
from Russia Lithuanian refugees 
and were a great hindrance to the 
Lithuanian state in its efforts to 
establish some order. They quickly 
disappeared, however, and when 
the new currency was established 
in 1922 these rubles were not con- 
vertible. 

The greatest barrier to mone- 
tary order was the government’s 
fiscal position. An immediate 
source of funds was imperative, 
and the only possible source was 
foreign loans. Several loans were 
obtained from Germany, but in re- 
turn Lithuania had to surrender 
her issuing rights in favor of the 


Dailehnkasse Ost and to declare 
the Ostmark legal tender. The 
Reichsmark, however, was going 
through a period of disastrous in- 
flation, and the Ostmark followed 
suit, though to a leser extent. Thus 
in March, 1918, some 166,000,000 
Ostmarks were in circulation, while 
by 1922 this had increased to 3,500, 
000,000. On Oct. 1, 1922, one U.S. 
dollar was worth 1,650 Ostmarks; 
by Nov. 8, it was worth 9,150 Ost- 
marks. But the fledgling Lithu- 
anian state was in no position to 
issue its own notes, since reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange in 
1918-19 were completely lacking. 
Money issued under such circum- 
stances could not possibly obtain 
the people’s confidence or attract 
foreign creditors. Not until the fall 
of 1922 did economic conditions 
improve sufficiently to promise 
some hope of success for such a 
venture; in any case, the infla- 
tion of the mark made a new cur- 
rency imperative. 


On Aug. 9, 1922, after several 
months of preparation, the Lithu- 
anian Seimas (Parliament) passed 
a law establishing a new currency 
based on the monetary unit of 
litas, consisting of 100 cents. The 
name “LITas” derives from the 
first three letters of the country’s 
name. The litas contained 0.150462 
grams of gold and was by law 
directly convertible into gold. Its 
gold content amounted to about 
one-tenth that of the American 
dollar, which at that time repre- 
sented 23.22 grains of gold. In the 
same year the Bank of Lithuania, a 
corporation half of whose shares 
were state owned, was set up and 
given a 20-year concession to issue 
notes. On Oct. 1, 1922, the litas 
was declared legal tender in the 
Republic of Lithuania; all other 
legal currencies were to be con- 
verted within three months. Debts 
contracted in all the old forms of 
currency were revaluated in terms 
of the litas. This revaluation was 
a difficult task, since both the 
Reichsmark and the Ostmark were 
fluctuating by the hour. Many 


This article is based on a recent book in Lithuanian 
with a summary in English by Jonas K. Karys, NE- 
PRIKLAUSOMOS LIETUVOS PINIGAI (The Money 
of Independent Lithuania). 
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A SAMPLE OF LITHUANIAN 


laws and administrative directives 
were adopted to aid in the solu- 
tion of this problem. In some cases 
the debt was revaluated in terms 
of the rate of exchange at the 
time the debt was contracted; in 
other cases fixed rates of exchange 
were provided. A limited issue of 
temporary notes was immediately 
circulated, to serve until perma- 
nent notes could be printed. The 
permanent notes appeared in de- 
nominations of from one cent up 
to 1,000 litas. The notes were 
colorful and of a complex design. 
It is interesting to note that suc- 
cessful counterfeiting was rare in 
Lithuania, although it had flour- 
ished during the “Ost” money pe- 
riod. The total circulation of the 
new currency reached a peak of 
205,850,000 litas in 1939, and the 
highest per capita circulation — 
69 litas — was atained in Janu- 
ary, 1940. Gold reserves now were 
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COINS 


sufficient to cover — and some- 
times more than cover — the total 
issue. The litas was never devalu- 
ed; with the reduction of the gold 
content of the American dollar, 
the litas was valued at $0.1664. 
No coins were minted until 1925, 
when silver and aluminum bronze 
coins appeared. The one-, five-, 
ten-, 20- and 50- cent pieces were 
90°. copper and 10° aluminum; 
the one-, two- and five-litas coins 
were 50° silver and 50° copper. 
They were made at England’s 
Royal Mint & King’s Norton Metal 
Works, since Lithuania had no 
mint of its own until 1936. The 
mint established in Kaunas in that 
year minted one-, two- and five- 
cent and one-, five- and ten-litas 
coins from plates prepared in Bel- 
gium. These coins differed from 
the earlier coins in their design 
and metal contents. The percentage 
of silver in the silver coins was 


increased to 75%. The law provid- 
ed for free coinage of gold, but no 
gold coins were minted. The law 
regulated the amount of money 
permitted to circulate in the form 
of coins; 34,870,000 litas in silver 
coins and 5,050,000 litas in bronze 
coins — about half the permissible 
amount — was in circulation in 
1939. Still another law provided 
that no one could be forced to ac- 
cept coins in excess of certain 
fixed sums — 15 litas for bronze 
coins and 600 litas for silver ones. 
The Bank of Lithuania would ex- 
change other circulating media for 
coins if the latter were presented 
in sufficient amounts — a mini- 
mum of 60 litas for bronze pieces 
and 500 litas for silver ones. 
Thus after several years of 
chaos the state of Lithuania es- 
tablished monetary order by cre- 
ating its own currency, the litas. 
However, this currency was destin- 
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THE “ATEITIS” FOLK DANCERS 


Rare are the occasions when a 
well executed folk—dance fails to 
remind the audience of its his- 
torical pact or of its homeland. 
Especially to refugee groups, the 
folk—dance is a visible symbol of 
their nationhood, of communion. 
alities, it becomes a vivid repre- 
sentative of a national culture and 
national customs. The folk—dance, 
therefore, is frequently danced, for 
audiences, by special groups in 
colorful native costumes, by almost 
all the different refugee peoples. 
Among the Lithuanians, one of 
the oldest such folk—dancing 
groups in the United States is the 
“Ateitis” folk—dancers 


In the spring of 1941, the Lith- 
uanian immigrants around Chicago 
decided to organize a choir and 
a folk-—dancers group. The at- 
tempt, from the first, was success- 
ful, ami since that time the “Atei- 
tis” folk—dancers have appeared 
in more than a thousand programs 
and some twenty television shows. 
During the sixteen years of its 
existance, several hudred Lith- 
uanian youths have passed through 
its ranks, and it now numbers 
about thirty members, students 
and non—students, and those some- 
what older. In most Lithuanian 
folk—dances both, men and wom- 
en, participate. 

The group has always been suc- 
cessful, but during the years of 
the Second World War, the then 
young group, experienced some 


ed to last only 19 years. It disap- 
peared with the Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania. At first the Soviet 
regime permitted the litas — de- 
valued to 90 kopeks per litas — 
t> circulate with its own ruble. 
The devaluation was intended to 
drive out the litas, but again the 
people held on to their trusted 
money. As a final resort the Soviet 
-regime declared the use of the li- 
tas, to be strictly forbidden as of 
March 25, 1941. This act wrote 
finis to the brief history of the 
litas. K. Skr. 


critical moments. Since many of 
its members were serving in the 
armed forces, and several more 
prominent members had moved 
from Chicago, it came close to 
disintegration. With the return of 
Mr .Bruno Shotas from the armed 
services, it was reorganized. He 
was elected president and has 
served in that position since then. 
With the exception of from 1949— 
1952. 

Most often, now the dancers ap- 
pear before non—Lithuanian au- 
diences, in folk—dance festivals, 
United Nation Days, or other like 
occasions. During the Second Wor- 
ld War it performed for soldier 
audiences. In 1943, in the “Harvest 
Moon’ festival in Chicago, spon- 
sored by the Chicago “Sun—Times’ 
they won first prize. In the United 
States Folk—-Dance Festival, held 
annually in St. Louis Missouri, 
they have performed some seven 


times. They have been invited to 
Washington D.C., Toronto, and to 
a whole series of American and 
Canadian cities, where they acquit- 
ed themselves with great credit. 
They have danced in the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
and in 1956, in the traditional 
United Nations Day in Barrington, 
Ill. Also, in February of 1956, they 
participated in “brotherhood day”, 
sponsored by the Chicago Board 
of Education in the Chicago Mu- 
seum of History. 


Their record of over a thou- 
sand performances is impressive, 
in some years they have danced 
on more than a hundred occasions. 
Although Mr. Bruno Shotas is the 
only original members still asso- 
ciated with the dancers, the groups 
traditions have been preserved. In 
competition with dancers of other 
nationalities, or before Lithuanian 
audiences, the “Ateitis” Folk— 
Dancers, have established an im- 
press've record. S. K. 


THE LITHUANIAN STUDENT 
CONVENTION 


During the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, November 28—December 1, 
the annual convention of the Lith- 
uanian Student Associaticn Inc. 
took place .The Hotel Statler in 
New York City was the site of 
this gathering. Coming from all 
parts of the United States, several 
hundred Lithuanian students at- 
tended the convention. They gath- 
ered together to discuss the prob- 
lems and future plans for their 
joint organization. It embraces all 
Lithuanian students who present- 
ly attend American colleges and 
universities. 

Most of the sessions dealt with 
internal organizational problems. 
Two sessions were devoted to lect- 
ures by K. Ostrauskas, one of 


‘ whose many articles apeared in 


the September (1957) issue of 
“Lituanus’,’ and by Dr. A. Vasys 
of the Fordham University Institut 
of Contemporary Russian Stud- 


ies. During the convention, a ban- 
cuet was held at the same Hotel 
Statler 

Mr. Ostrauskas, the first speak 
er, dealt with the problem of ac- 
quiring a liberal education in an 
age of increasing specialization. 
After stressing the tensions be- 
tween these two educational ten- 
dencies, Mr. Ostrauskas reaffirmed 
the values of a liberal background, 
in contrast to the present day 
mood. He did not deny the neces- 
sity and value of specialization, 
but claimed these two tendencies 
to be co-existable, and with some 
effort capable of reconciliation by 
every one. 

The second speaker, Dr. Vasys, 
spoke on the students duties in 
deepening his knowledge of Lith- 
uanian culture. Each nation pos- 
seses its own cultural values and 
only in terms of a national herit- 
age is a person capable of contri- 
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CAPSULE REVIEWS: 


Karys, Jonas K., Nepriklauso- 
mos Lietuvos Pinigai (The Mon- 
ey of Independent Lithuania). 
Published by Aukselis, New 
York 1953, 255 p. ill. 

A study of the currency and 
coins used in Lithuania from 
1916 to 1940. The author traces 
the development of Lithuanian 
money from the various notes 
published by occupational auth- 
orities to the issuing of the Li- 
tas in 1922. In minute detail, 
each denomination of each is- 
sue is described. Economic 
background is also considered. 
160 reproductions of notes and 
coins are provided. The work 
has an appended summary in 
English. 

Sruoga, Balys, Milzino Pa- 
unksmé (The Shade of a Giant). 
A historical chronicle in three 
acts. Published by Terra, Chica- 
go 1954, 173 p. 

The second edition of this 
play by a noted Lithuanian 
dramatist. The subject matter 
deals with the events just be- 


fore and after the death of the 
Grand Duke of Lithuania Vy- 
tautas the Great in 1430. 


RaStikis, Stasys, Kovose Dél 
Lietuvos (In the Battle for Lith- 
uania). Vol. II, published by 
“The Lithuanian Days”, Los 
Angeles 1957, 688 p. 


This second volume of the 
memoirs by a former chief of 
the Lithuanian army, covers the 
period from 1940 to the present. 
Valuable historical material is 
provided in several chapters 
dealing with the occupation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union. 
The author then describes his 
relations with the German auth- 
orities, and his life as an exile 
in Displaced Person camps and 
in the United States. Extracts 
from his wife’s diary are inter- 
posed. These relate the fate of 
his three young daughters, who 
were separated from their par- 
ents and deported to Siberia. 


Barénas, Kazimieras, Karalis- 
ka Diena (A Royal Day). Stories. 


buting to the world’s cultural 
achievement. In this area, the na- 
tion serves as an intermediary, be- 
tween the individual and humanity 
and without its services, at the pre- 
sent time, individual achievement 
is impossible. Although Lithuanian 
achievements in the cultural field 
are little known outside of Lith- 
uania, they still remain valuable 
and effort should be made to gain 
a deeper knowledge of its values. 
The unconscious effects of home 
and surroundings, although valu- 
able, are still inadequate in the 
preservation of Lithuanian nation- 
al culture. But, to the student, 
numerous ways are open, and he, 
through their diligent use is fully 
capable of achieving this aim even 
now. After stressing the functions 
of organizations and gatherings of 
this type, Dr. Vasys spoke of Lith- 
uanian studies on the university 
level. Among the universities offer- 
inf a Lithuanian program is the 
University of Pennsylvania which 
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offers a full program and Ford- 
ham University where courses in 
Lithuanian are available at the 
universaty’s summer sessions. In 
closing, the speaker noted, that in 
his opinion, in contrast to the 
great efforts expanded by 
students in occupied Lithuania, in 
the field of Lithuanian national 
culture, the efforts of the students 
in the West are not adequate. 

The banquet was held as an 
attempt to foster closer co-opera- 
tion between the Lithuanian stu- 
dents and the older Lithuanian 
generation. As a consequence, nu- 
merous Lithuanian notables attend- 
ed the banquet. The principal 
speaker was J. Kajeckas, Lithuan- 
ian charge d’affairs in Washing- 
ton. Among the invited guests was 
Dr. G. Shuster president of Hun- 
ter College in New York. Congrat- 
ulatory telegrams from Senators 
W. Knowland and J. Kennedy were 
received and read. 

K.Skr. 


Published by Nida, London 1957, 
254 p. 

A collection of short stories 
about middle class life. The 
characters, all petty officials of 
a small mythical town, are 
placed in frequently humorous 
situations and dialogues as the 
author attempts to carricature 
the middle-class. 

Joerg, Irena, Taika Ateina j 
Slénj (Peace Comes to the Va!- 
ley) Published by Nida, London 
1957, 138 p. 

The author’s first published 
work takes place in a Tyrolese 
village. It is a narration by a 
doctor separated from his native 
Vienna in the immediate post- 
war years. 

Tomariené, Soné Saulés Vestu- 
vés (The Wedding of the Sun) 
Children’s tales, published by 
“Draugas”, Chicago 1957, 126 p. 

A collection of fanciful tales 
and poems for children. The 
author has utliized old religious 
and folk themes to create a 
complete imaginative world. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS A- 
MENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MA- 
NAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 
LITUANUS published four times 
a year at Brooklyn, New York, for 
October 1, 1957. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher 
Lithuanian Student Association, 916 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y., 
Editor: A. Landsbergis, K. Skrupske- 
lis, G. Penikas, 916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y., Managing Editor 
P. V. Vygantas, 916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y., Business Manager 
P. V. Vygantas, 916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: Lithuanian Stu- 
dent Association, Inc. (non-profit- 
corp.), 916 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn 21, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgagees, or 
other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state) None. “ 

P. V. Vygantas (signature of ma- 
naging editor). 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 12th day of October, 1957. 


Joseph M. S. Ginkus, Jr. 


Notary Public 
My Commission expires March 30, 1959. 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 
Pictorial presentation cf the country. 
$6.00 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 
A periodical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautas 
A psychological study 

LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM by E. J. Harrison 


Presentation of Lithuania’s case in her struggle 
with the invaders. 


THE STORY OF LITHUANIA by T. G. Chase 
A glance at the history of the country. 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 


A poem written originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis. 


THE LITHUANIAN SITUATION by Prof. K. Pakstas 
A brief, informative publication, intended to acquaint 
the reader with the country of Lithuania. $0.50. 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 


916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


The reproduction of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, 
have becn supplied by courtesy of cultura! magazine “‘Aidai”’ (Echoes) 
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